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**What would India be without England, and what 
would the British Empire be without Englishwomen? 
To these women are due the gratitude not only of their 
country but of the civilised world. Fearlessly the woman 
of British birth looks into the eye of danger. Faithfully 
and with willing sacrifice she upholds the standard of the 
King-Emperor — the standard of culture and of service to 
humanity.*’ — Count von Konigsmark, * Die Englander 
in Indien.’ 
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TO THE UNNUMBERED WOMEN, 
OF ALL CASTES AND CREEDS, 
WHO HAVE UVED AND LOVED 
AND WORKED IN INDIA, 

X IBtMcstt tirifl 


** O human heart I 

Neither lest nor ignorant'—Uving at first hand from 
thy source, 

I perceive that thy home and mine are the same--~one 
house, though the doors be different. 

Not here or there : net here, 0 friend, in the centre 
of the world, and there outcast and forlom—^ 
But ever at home — to thee greetings, and congratula'- 
Hons, and love wafted over the water, 

/send,'' 


-Ed. Carpenter. 




These articles are reprinted by the kind 
permission of the Editor of ‘Womanhood/ 
in which magazine they originally appeared. 
I have also to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Miss Billington’s ‘Wonian in 
India,’ Miss Noble’s ‘Web of Indian 
Life,’ and Miss Sorabji’s ‘ Between the 
Twilights.’ 


M. DIVER. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA 




CHAPTER I. 

MAID. 

«« ’|rar and far our homes are set, round the Seven Seas ; 

"Woe for us if we forget ; we that hold by these 1 
ynto each his mother-beach, blooin and bird and lahd-r- 
. Masters of the Seven Seas, oh love and understand t *’ 

V’" ’ — Kipling. 

^Df late years we have heard a ^^ood 
deai^ one way and another, of mys- 
terious prpduct — the Anglorliidian womain. 
Kipling has sketched her for us "witb 
im^mitable skill and truth. ^ the' gn^ing 
a^y of Anglo- Indism hovdists diligl^tl> 
eplighte^ us qn the subject ; ahd, in these 
da]^ of iapid hitting to an fro, she her- 
w very, fre<^uent|^;;^’'.qur'.^dst,^^^ 
curiously fcnv idf ui. thU Iside 
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the ocean, have any real knowledge of 
her life, and thoughts, and ways; of the 
charm, the mystery, the high lights, and 
sharp black shadows that make up the 
sum of our sister- women’s lives in India. 

It is doubtful, certainly, whether a world 
of books would avail to give the average 
Englishwoman any adequate idea of a daily 
round of duties and difficulties so unlike 
her own. For no pen — not even the magic 
pen of a Kipling or a Mrs Steele — can 
convey to a mind unacquainted with the 
East the subtle atmosphere of Ind^^, the 
awful lifelessness of her vast dun-coloured 
Plains, the smells and sounds of her swarm- 
ing cities, the majesty of her incomparable 
mountains, and the mystery that hangs ov^r 
the lives and thoughts of her many peoples ; 
and since environment is one qf the strongest 
and subtlest forces tibat make for character- 
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devdopment, it is unfair to pass judgment 
upon any man or woman without giving 
due weight to this great factor in their 
lives. 

That Englishwomen are disposed to 
pass judgment on their Anglo - Indian 
sisters, as a class, is undeniable. From 
pedestals of sober respectability and ^ en- 
ergetic industry, they denounce as idle, 
frivolous, and luxury - loving, those other 
women of whose trials and temptations 
they know little or nothing; and it must 
be acknowledged that a surface glance at 
certain aspects of Anglo-Indian life would 
appear to justify much of the unsparing 
criticism to which they are subjected. But 

deeper knowledge of what life in India 
really means would soften those criticisms 
to a surprising extent. &mprendre 

/c’esf tout pardouner — but since full com-; 
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prehension is, in this case, scarcely pos- 
sible, it would be well for diose at home;; 
to realise, as vividly as may be, the special' 
dangers and difficulties which complicate 
the lives of Englishwomen in India. 

Seton Merriman, with characteristic in- 
sight, has said : “ There are moral microbes 
in every country ; and it is not fair to judge 
one land by the laws of another. There 
is the fatalism of India, the restlessness 
of New York, the fear of the Arctic, and 
the irritability of Africa.” 

Yes, those who live for any length of 
time in India have to reckon with that 
insidious tendency to fatalism — to accept , 
' men and things as they find them, n^th- 
out enthusiasm, and without criticism — 
which lurks in the very air they br^tbe. 
The large tolerance, bred of intimate conr 
tact with many-sided aspects of life, slips^- 
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all too easily, into a certain laxity — mental, 
mpr^l, and physical — which is in itself 
accountable for much that appears incom- 
prehensible to those who have never felt 
its subtle influence, its compelling power. 

The Anglo-Indian woman cannot — in 
a social sense — live unto herself alone. 
Whether she will or no, her life is blended 
inextricably with those about her. Be her ' 

t ' 

mental and moral landmarks — on arrival— 
never so definitely laid down, be her pre- 
judices and her insular aloofness never so 
deeply ingrained, yet slowly — imperceptibly 
almost — she will find her outlook on life 
widened, her heart softened, her nervous 
system more or less undermined; in a 
word, she will be called upon to fcure ' 
life's prpblems and perplexities under con-; 
ditions wholly different to those under ! 
which she faced them at Home.” Mind;;;! 
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and body undergo a mysterious readjust* 
ment. She is converted once for all into 
an Anglo-Indian woman, and any criticism 
of her conduct or character which over- 
looks these altered conditions cannot but 
be partial, false, unjust. 

Above all, it is unfair to overlook 
the physical disabilities under which she 
labours; more especially if she has spent 
the first years of her life in India, return- 
ing so soon as her education was complete ; 
a life programme common to more than 
half the Anglo-Indian wives of the p!|^esent 
generation. It is a known fact that the 
Indian climate, the artificial life Its hot 
season entails, the long railway journeys, 
and the continuous shifting from place to 
place, from which few Anglo-Indians are 
exempt, tends to promote an astonishingly 
rapid waste of nerve tissue; and it is this ' 
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fact which renders long residence in India 
more injurious, as a rule, to women than 
to men. It is this same waste of nerve 
force which lies at the root of much of 
the restlessness and irritability, in certain 
temperaments, and, in others, that curious 
slackness — mental and moral — ;of which 
the Anglo-Indian woman stands accused. 
In mere muscular vigour and energy she 
is in no way behind her English sisters. 
The majority of her amusements take the 
form of exercise ; and the danger is rather, 
in su<^ a climate, that she is apt to fatigue 
her muscles at the expense of her nerves. 
Hence many of the ills that her over- 
wrought flesh is heir to. The continued 
strain of social pressure to which those 
women are subjected who, year after year, 
ipass their days between Simla and Cal- 
cutta, is enough to account for almost 
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anything in the way of moral or physical 
collapse. It will, at least, be admitted that 
they are handicapped by circumstances to 
a degree which surely entitles them to 
judgment well seasoned with mercy ; the 
more so since we are all aware to what 
a humiliating extent the soul’s strength, 
and the mind’s also, is dependent on the 
body’s health and vigour. 

Yet, despite this serious disability, 
despite the social atmosphere in which 
she is bound to live and move and have 
her being, despite the slender intellectual 
stimulus her daily round affords, and the 
moral danger that lurks beneath too large 
a tolerance of men and things, the fact 
remains that India’s heroines and martyrs 
far outnumber her social sinners; and it 
is a fact of which English men and womeA 
may feel proud. 



Maid. ,'n 

Having considered the effect of the 
climate upon the mind and body of our 
Anglo-Indian sister, a short survey of 
her daily life, from girlhood onwards, 
may prove yet more helpful towards a 
fuller understanding of much that is 
puzzling, and even distasteful, to English 
minds. 

It has already been said that more 
than half the Englishwomen in India to- 
day have spent their girlhood / and early 
childhood in the country itself, which, in 
most* cases, means that they have been 
sent “Home” at the age of seven or 
thereabouts, returning at seventeen to face 
the chief business of their lives^ — a round 
of social functions and amusements. Pass- 
ing over those first vivid years of child- 
"hood, and the effects wrought upon their. ' 
plastic minds by intimacy with a host of 
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adoring native servants, it will be well, 
to glance briefly at a few of the dis- 
tinctive features of Anglo-Indian girlhood 
as compared with those of the average 
English girl of the same age and social 
standing. 

Take, for example, a case of two girl 
friends, — one the daughter of a Colonel, or 
a Commissioner of some station in Northern 
India; one the daughter of a well-to-do 
doctor in a large country town in England, 
— and note what contrasted fates await- 
them when their education is, so to speak, 

“ finished.” 

The English girl will have her “coming- 
out ” ball — a ponderous affair, whereat men 
are far from plentiful, and an inexperienced 
girl may be thankful to secure partners at 
all, without much regard to their age or ; 
attainments. She will be admitted to the" 
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privilege of paying “calls,” will play a 
certain amount of tennis in the summer, 
dine out on rare and solemn occasions, 
and dance some half a dozen times 
a -year. These mild delights will, in all 
probability, make up the sum total of her 
social life. In a garrison town she may 
dance qftener and with more congenial 
partners; she may multiply tennis- and 
croquet - parties. But at best her social 
pleasures are rarely more than a side 
issue in her life ; and, if she be a girl of 
intelligence and resource, she will in time 
find her main interest in one of three 
spheres, — the intellectual, the domestic,, 
or the religious, — and so learn to come' 
at happiness through the channel of 
utility. Her intercourse with men of 
her own age and standing is, as a rule, - 
- comparatively rare; and her attitude tOr: 
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wards them tends to become either wholly 
indififerent, frankly independent, or over- 
zealous to attract and please. 

The London girl, with her wider social 
knowledge and her yearly experience of 
large house -parties, does not come within 
the pale of the present argument It is 
the daughters of service and professional 
men whose English and Indian lives are 
linder comparison. The English girl’s 
atmosphere, then, is essentially domestic, 
probably religious, possibly intellectual, 
with a sprinkling of mild social interests 
to flavour the whole. 

And what of the life that lies before 
that other girl when she rejoins her 
parents in India? 

From the day she sets foot on the 
outward-bound steamer, she finds herself 
in a freer, lighter, lazier world than she 
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has ever dreamed of. All that seems 
to be required of her is to pass her time 
as pleasantly as possible ; not a difficult 
achievement, one may be sure, amid sur> 
roundings wholly new and interesting. 
In three weeks she will have come into 
friendly contact with more varied types of 
men and women than her hom^-staying 
friend will be likely to run across in twice 
as many months; and, if she be possessed 
of any natural aptitude, she may acquire 
a fair preliminary knowledge of Anglo- 
Indian ways and manners before she sets 
foot on Indian soil. 

Arrived at her destined station, she 
“comes out” in good earnest. A cease- 
less flow of “ callers ” and “ calling ” makes 
havoc of her mornings ; tennis, riding, and 
garden-parties claim her afternoons; and 
dances and dinners reduce to a minimum 
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her few invaluable hours of rest It is 
no rare thing for a girl to go to twelve 
or fourteen dances in a single season — 
dances whereat partners are young, eager, 
and plentiful, — dances rendered doubly 
delightful by the all - pervading air of 
genial informality which appeals, with 
peculiar keenness, to young minds and 
hearts newly released from the restraint 
of schoolroom life. Save for arranging 
a wealth of cut flowers, laid to her hand 
by the faithful mdli, an Anglo - Indian 
girl’s domestic duties are practical^ nil. 
Intellectual pastimes, in the form of 
lectures, concerts, or pictures, are not 
within her reach, and religious work is 
left to those who have given up their 
lives to it All things conspire to 
develop the emotional, pleasure - loving 
side of her nature, to blur her girlish 
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visions of higher aims and sterner self- 
discipline. 

Small wonder, then, if she is borne 
along upon this strange, swift stream of 
life, unthinking, unresisting ; absorbed, for 
the most part, in mere enjoyment of the 
good things set before her; taking her fill 
of pleasure, laughter, and love ; for hearts 
are strangely inflammable under Indian 
skies, and propinquity fans the faintest 
spark into a flame. Small wonder that 
lightly - dipped natures grow frivolous in 
such an atmosphere ; that even the more 
seriously inclined succumb for a while to 
the irresistible charm, the lightness, and 
brightness, and irresponsibility of Anglo- 
Indian social life. 

If it should seem to any that undue 
stress has been laid upon these early 
T^ears, let each one look back to those 

B 
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vivid days when the woman in her 
awakened, and judge whether their effect 
upon her after life and character has been 
a slight thing, — a breath that passes and 
leaves no mark. 

It follows, then, that if we would make 
an honest effort towards a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Anglo- 
Indian woman and her ways, we shall 
do well, in the first place, to consider 
under what condition, and in what en- 
vironment, her transition time was passed, 
and we shall do still better to remember, 
thrpughout, that she is no peculiar pro- 
duct with whom we have little in common, 
but a daughter of England, even as we 
are. 

And what Englishwoman shall say 
that, in like circumstances, she herself 
would ' have been a better wife oir 
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mother — ”nay, that she would even have 
remained as brave, loyal, and charm- 
ing as her travel - worn sisters, whom 
she is all too ready to criticise and^ 
condemn ? 




CHAPTER II. 

WIFE. 

** Jack’s^own Jill goes np the hill, 

To Murree or Chakrata ; 

Jack remains, and dies in the plains, 

And Jill re-marries soon after.” 

In the above quaint version of the old. 
nursery jingle did Rudyard Kipling re- 
cord his earliest impressions of married 
life in India ; a life hedged about with ' 
dangers, difficulties, and hardships rarely 
dreamed of in our placid English homes. 

If Jill’s conduct is not always as ex- 
emplary as it might be, it is certain that 
her life and surroundings are not always 
of the most elevating description. Nor 
is she invarial^ly as light-minded as Mi 
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Kipling here depicts her. His clever 
little verse presents one side of » the pic- 
ture only. That there is another and 
brighter side to it he himself would be 
the last to deny. Jill is not always wafted 
hillward by the first whiff of hot air from 
the dread furnace to come. She does, on 
occasion, stand by her husband, through 
bitter and sweet, through fire and frost; 
and what such a standard of wifehood 

t 

costs the brave women who live up to it, 
only the wives of India know. For these 
unrecorded heroines are a nation without 
a history. At all events, their history — 
and a noble one it is — rarely supplies 
effective material for fiction, and in con- 
sequence their existence has almost come 
to be doubted on this side of the 
ocean. 

Mr Kipling’s Jill is the type of Anglo- 
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Indian wife best known to ^English 
readers ; and yet how much less than 
little do they know of the subtle tempta- 
tions which beset her at every turn! So 
serious are the charges made against 
India’s morals — and the morals of her 
wives in particular — that it is impos- 

I 

sible to present any adequate picture of 
Anglo-Indian married life without touch- 
ing upon this difficult question. But, in 
common justice to our sister-women over 
seas, it is only fair to say all that can 
be said in palliation of a state of <things 
which cannot, unhappily, be denied point- 
blank. , 

In the first place, the random assertion 
that the tone of social morality is lower 
in India than in England, is unjust and 
untrue. It is a fact that women of the 
upper middle class — wives of service and! ' 
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professional men — are more strictly encom- 
passed by “the conventions” than Anglo- 
Indian women of the same standing. Yet 
it does not follow that the sheltered wives 
of England are justified in assuming the 
r$le of Pharisee. They will do better 
to consider, instead, whether the saving 
grace of circumstances may not be, in 
part, responsible for their own integrity.* 
Circumstance is, after all, the supreme test 
of character, and India tests a woman’s 
character to the uttermost For, with all 
its svy:face laughter and lightness, Indian 
life is real, and you live it desperately 
from start to finish. 

Of the social atmosphere enough has 
been said. In a Hill station — more especi- 
ally in Simla — it is irresistibly infectious. 
But the grass widow in the Hills has pit- 
falls more definite to contend with; an<i 
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perhaps the two most insidious are 
amateur theatricals and the military man 
on leave. It is hardly too much to say 
that one or other of these dominant 
factors in Hill station life is accountable 
for half the domestic tragedies of India, 
(fhe proverbial relation between Satan and 
idle hands is too often confirmed in the 
Himalayas ; and for a woman who is 
young, comely, and gifted with a taste 
for acting, Simla is assuredly not the 
most innocuous place on God’s earth. 
Here frivolity reaches its highest height, 
and social pleasures are, to all appear- 
ance, the end and aim of every one’s 
existence. Yet here, in the midst of this 
throng of busy idlers, the great task of 
governing the Empire must go forward, 
come What may. 

A correspondent, writing from the great 
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Hill capital, makes special mention of this 
anomaly. “Simla,” he writes, “would be 
a far more favourable seat for Govern- 
ment, and energies and faculties would 
find fuller development there, if the social 
current were far less strong ; and those 
leaders of society would be public bene- 
factors who could find some means of 
stemming it. No doubt the greater part 
of the pleasure-seeking and holiday-mak- 
ing is done by the ladies, but a very 
large share in it is visibly taken by the 
men; 'and we are disposed to believe 
that the extreme backwardness of Anglo- 
Indian society in recognising the modern 
advance in the intellectual and ^ial 
position of women is due to the frivolity 
of the overwhelming majority of Anglo- 
Indian women, who are not only de- 
votees of fashion themselves, but do their 
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utmost to divert the energies of the men 
from work (which they cannot share) to 
pleasure and frivolity likewise.” 

A grave charge this — the graver since 
it comes from an Anglo-Indian, not from 
an English, pen. That the ** Simla 
woman ” (by which is meant not all 
women in Simla, but the typical devotee 
of Simla society) is frivolous, and free 
and easy both in mind and manners, is 
a truth which her most ardent admirer 
could not deny. One plea, at least, may 
be put forward in her defence — pamely, 
that if former generations of her type 
helped to make Simla what it is, the 
tables have now been turned, and it is 

t 

Simla which makes — or rather mars — the 
woman of to-day. Moreover, in a country 
where men and women are constantly 
thrown toirether under conditions which 
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tend to minimise formalism and conven- 
tional restraint, where leave is plentiful 
and grass widows — willing and unwilling 
— abound, it is scarcely surprising that 
the complications and conflicting duties 
of married life should prove appreciably 
greater than they are elsewhere. 

, One last word remains to be said for 
Jill before taking leave of her altogether. 
When society sits in judgment on her 
and her kind, it is prone to overlook 
the possible share her husband may have 
had ii:\ making her what she is. ilf a 
man be careless of his wife’s reputation, 
if he fail to warn her of dangers to 
which he alone can open her eyes, if — 
through indolence, indifference, or a mis- 
taken notion of unselfishness — he leaves 
her too entirely to her own devices, 
ieaves her to walk l>lindfold upon diffi- 
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cult ground, he has only himself to thank 
if his carelessness recoils upon his own 
head. It is not to be presumed that 
every case of the kind can be thus ac- 
counted for; ;hut it is only just, while 
condemning the foolishness and frivolity 
of the wife, to make some allowance for 
possible indifference or unwisdom on the 
part of the husband. 

And so, enough of Jill — a woman not 
without charm, whatever her faults and 
follies ; and who are we, after all, 
that we should cast the firs* stone 
at her? 

i^The Anglo-Indian wife who elects to 
stand fast at her post, come what may, 
lives in another world altogether. If Fate 
cast her lot in the North, she is called 
upon, year after year, to face that pitiless 
destroyer of youth and beauty— the Pun^^ 
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jab hot weather. She learns to know all 
the horror hidden in that dread word — 
cholera. She grows intimate with the 
malicious music of the mosquito, with 
the habits of crows, squirrels, wasps, and 
punkah- coolies — a unique revelation this 
last. She is initiated into the agonies 
of hot weather house-keeping, and grows 
skilful, through bitter experience, in grasp- 
ing the fleeting moment between tough- 
ness and putrefaction, when the joint may 
possibly prove eatable. She learns to 
sleep in, full noonday, and drive abroad 
at midnight in search of a few whiffs of 
lukewarm air. At sundown, when her 
long daily imprisonment is ended, she 
plays “ hot - weather Badminton ” in the 
club garden, or reads the “ Home ” papers 
in company with five or six other patient, 
Weary women, under the jerky little out- 
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side punkah that so grimly resembles a 
: gallows-tree. 

Such is her monotonous round of life 
from May to October — five red-hot, in- 
terminable months ; unless, indeed, her 
husband secures two months’ leave, and 
then . . . What pen can depict the 
rapture of that hillward journey — that 
magic transit from the parched, chess- 
board landscape of the plains to the 
drenched green glory of the mountains ? 
Only the woman who has dared to brave 
the merciless furnace of June and July 
tastes to the full the ecstasy of that 
wondrous ascent to moisture, coolness — 
life — a very foretaste of resurrection! 
And thus she, too, reaps her reward. 

But although the wives of India may 
be roughly divided into the ^two types 
already named, these by no means ex* 
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haust the list. Nothing has yet been/ 
said of the way of life peculiar to those 
little lonely stations, where five or six 
English folk — with, perhaps, nothing save 
their colour in common — are thrown 
wholly upon one another’s society day 
• after day, and month after month ; a life 
wherein social temptations are few, but one . 
that creates temptations peculiar to itself, . 
a fact strikingly illustrated in one of Kip- 
ling's cleverest Indian stories. Yet it is 
possible, even in such unpromising sur- ; 
roundings, for the nest -loving English-, 
woman to make herself a home, and an ■ 
attractive one to boot, provided that she ; 
be blessed with a happy marriage, and a 
cheerful and resourceful mind.^ 

The delights and difficulties of “camp- j 
ing” should by no means be overlooked, ', 
•Since the civilian’s wife — more especially;"' 
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in the higher grades — is fated to spend 
a large portion of the year under canvas. 
In one marked respect, also, camp life 
differs from all other modes of existence 
in India. Here, at least, the woman has 
no social element to reckon with; here 
her atmosphere is wholesomely and mono- 
tonously domestic, and she is dependent 
for amusement upon physical exercise, 
change of scene, and her own mental 
resources. For a woman who rides well, 
and possesses an absorbing hobby of any 
kind, camping is one of the plegisantest 
and healthiest features of life in the East. 
But a hobby she must have, or the long 
lonely hours, during which the door of her 
husband’s office tent is hermetically sealed 
to her, will ^ang very heavily on her 
hands> 

And now an end. Be it remembered. 
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only that the foregoing inadequate sketches 
of Punjab life do not, by any means, rep- 
resent the ways and worries of India as 
a whole. Climate and customs differ ap- 
preciably in all the four great Presidencies 
of our vast Empire; yet one dominant 
feature marks them all. Their men and 
women are primarily social, secondarily 
domestic; and the reason of this state of 
things is not far to seek. English men 
and women in India are, as it were, 
members of one great family, aliens under 
one sky. Their social conditions have 
been handed down to them from the 
days when India practically meant life- 
long banishment ; and so long as they 
hold by , these India will be a pleasant 
and friendly land, even though it be a 
land of exile. 


c 




CHAPTER III. 

MOTHER. 

“ I do perceive here a divided duty.” 

— Shakspere. 

If marriage complicates a woman's life 
in India, the advent of children — ^blessed 
advent though it be, — scarcely tends to 
simplify matters. At no time, and in no 
•^land, is it an easy thing to keep in tperfect 
balance the conflicting duties of wife and 
mother. But in India it is hardest of all. 
If a woman needs loyalty, strength, and 
fearlessness anywhere, it is there. 

From the hour that a nursery is estab* 
lished under her roof, the Anglo-Indian 
Another must be prepared for a hand-to-hand • 
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contest with the two great gods of the East 
— Dirt and DastUr: a contest in which 
supervision — constant, personal supervision 
^ — is the one weapon that can never fail. 
But here, as always in India, we find her 
tom in two between the imperative de- 
mands of society and home : and as the 
small sweet hands cling closer about her 
heart, the voices of home and conscience 
will not easily be put to silence, or ignored. 
She will be a stranger to peace till the pro- 
blem has been frankly faced — and solved. 

Where money permits, the solution will 
frequently take the form of an English 
nurse : a step in the right direction. Yet 
even an English nurse is no less liable than 
her mistress to suffer from the effects of the 
climate, from the all-pervading tendency to 
let* things slide : and it is just this insidious 
atmosphere of slackness, coupled with the 
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absence of nursery discipline, that makes 
the Anglo - Indian child a byword in 
England, and too often embitters its first 
years of life “at Home.” Those first years 
“at Home” — how willingly the young 
mother thrusts the thought of them out of 
her heart! Yet, defer them as she may, 
there is no thrusting them out of her child’s 
life : and every woman worthy of her calling 
will see to it that the inevitable change shall 
be as little painful as may be for all con- 
cerned. To this end she will be zealous 
in guarding her children from prorfiiscuous 
intimacy with the native servants, whose 
propensity to worship at the shrine of the 
Baba-log is unhappily apt to demoralise the 
small gods and goddesses they serve. There 
are those who sneer at this form of zeal as 
a “ fad.” But facts cannot be sneered away : 
and the foster-mothers of England could 
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marshal facts enough to silence all such^ 
light-hearted scoffers : while, in India itself, 
the wisdom of entrusting our children to 
English ’ nurses from the first is far more 
widely recognised than it was fifteen years 
ago. Yet is the “base rupee” a factor 
which even the most devoted mother can- 
not afford to overlook : wherefore an Eng- 
lish nurse still remains a luxury rather than 
a sine qua non in Anglo-Indian homes. 

But the problem of nurse or ayah pales, 
all too soon, before one of infinitely greater 
momenj; — the rival claims of India and 
England ; of husband and child. Sooner 
or later the lurking shadow of separation 
takes definite shape ; asserts itself as a 
harsh reality; a grim presence, whispering 
the inevitable question: “Which shall it. 
be ? ” A question not lightly to be an- 
swered : if indeed, in generalised form, it 
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can be answered at all. Every woman, 
when her time comes, must face it frankly, 
from her own individual standpoint; and 
thresh out her own individual answer ac- 
cording to her lights. An unsatisfactory 
one it is bound to be, at best ; and countless 
brave hearts have been strained to break- 
ing point during tliosc bitter hours of 
indecision. 

Love him as she may, it costs more for a 
wife, and still more for a mother, to stand 
loyally by husband in India, than the shel- 
tered wives of England can conceij'^e : and 
the rare woman whose heart is balanced 
equally between the two great loves of her 
life, finds herself, at the moment of crisis, in 
a far sorrier case than her more one-sided 
sisters. Be her decision what it may, it 
will not be come at without wakeful nights 
of anxious self-communing and deliberation : 
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nor may she hope, either way, to escape the 
poisoned arrows of regret 

But for many — possibly the majority — 
the .strug^gle is less severe. Strong tem- 
peramental bias may even eliminate it 
altogether ; so fatally easy is it to enlist 
conscience on the- side of oiir urgent 
desires. The woman who is a born help- 
mate and companion to the man she 
loves will inevitably persuade herself that 
her place is at his side : while she who 
is primarily a mother will find in the 
helplessness of her children a conclusive 
argument against shifting her God-given 
privileges and responsibilities on to other 
shoulders, however willing these may be 
to bear them. In every case the thought- 
ful woman finds herself hedged about with 
a host of minor considerations, to all of 
which due weight must be given ; and one 
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of these, at least, is worth emphasising. 
Wherever there is delicacy, there the 
keen anxious eye of love is needed to 
detect and check minor symptoms that 
may lead to serious illness, or even loss 
of life. Child or husband, the claim of 
physical weakness is supreme. 

There remains also the man himself, 
who may greatly help or hinder her in 
her bitter hour. ;Mere selfishness apart, 
some men are unquestionably more de- 
pendent on their wives than other^: 
some again will be jealous of thgir very 
children, and will stoutly refuse to see 
why they and their comfort should bei 
sacrificed to a “ woman’s fad ” : while, on 
the other hand, there are always cheerful 
souls whb"* 1^1 no way object to an occa- 
sional spell of .bachelor life, though the 
wives of such ar^ not often as grateful 
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as they might be for this amiable idio- 
syncrasy , — simplify matters how it may. 
‘^appily, however, there do exist men 
and women whom love has so triumph- 
antly incorporated that each is ready as 
the other to face any sacrifice marriage 
may demand of them. And verily they 
have their reward! 

But whatever her ultimate decision, 
there are two resolves that the Anglo- 
Indian mother will do well to make and 
keep, so far as in her lies. In the first 
place, ^he should at least go home with 
her children, and see them safely launched 
upon their new path of life ; in the 
second, she should register a vow, and 
keep it — Fate permitting — never to 
desert either husband or children for 
more than three or four years at a 
stretchy. Think of it, English wives and = 
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mothers, and let the thought keep' the 
door of your lips when you are tempted 
to sit in judgment on the Anglo-Indian 
woman and all her works ! 

Nor is the personal problem all. The 
question of “ which ” merely gives place 
to the question of “when.” Sooner or 
later — cruelly soon, it seems to most of 
us — comes the inevitable moment when 
the voice of conscience can no longer 
be silenced ; when tlie very love where-; 
with she loves her children is become a 
two - edged sword that shall pierce her 
heart ; and she knows that they must 
go : knows that there is a limit of age 
beyond which she dare not keep them 
without risk of handicapping them, phys- . 
ically and morally, in the race of life.! 
Physically, because the staple foods of 
childhood have far less nutritive value 
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•in India than in England, and the con- 
stant moving comes harder every year 
u|;>on their sensitive nervous systems, to 
say nothing of the difficulty of obtaining 
pure and suitable food at Indian rest- 
houses and railway stations : morally, 
because routine and discipline are not 
easily enforced in a land where constant 
allowance must be made for the climate 
and the life ; and because — let India’s 
champions say what they will — it is still 
less easy to keep the eager, all-observant 
little n\inds fearlessly upright and un- 
tainted in an atmosphere of petty thefts 
and lies, such as natives look upon as 
mere common - sense and good policy. 
.Children are quick to discover this ; and . 
^e idea is both inviting and infectious 
^ .spme temperaments, — far more so than 
to qthers. For here, as elsewhere, it is 
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the fine -fibred nature — responsive, im- 
pressionable, capable of the highest de- 
velopment — that is most apt to suffer 
harm in body and mind. 

Thus, to the question “when,” as to 

that of “which,” no abstract answer is 

forthcoming. It is a problem every 

woman must face and solve for herself 

when her bad moment comes ; though 

most thoughtful mothers agree in fixing 

the limit of age at seven years ; and 

few will deny that the sooner after the 

fifth year a child can leave India, the 

better for its future welfare. This is a 

hard saying ; and it is perhaps needless 

to add that it is rarely acted upon. 

For in the depreciated rupee human 

* 

weakness finds an ally of the strongest ; 
and more young lives have paid dearly 
for its supremacy than those who cannot 
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or will not face facts are ever likely to 
believe. 

But early or late the cruel wrench 
must come, — the crueller, the longer de- 
ferred. One after one the babies grow 
into companionable children ; one after 
one England claims them, till the mother’s 
heart and house are left unto her 
desolate. Empty nurseries, empty ver- 
, andahs ; only the haunting music of small 
■ ,footsteps and clear voices still troubles 
and glorifies her dreams. Vet in all 
llkelihocwi she will continue to dance 
and ride and entertain with undiminished 
zest. Heartlessness? Frivolity? In a 
few cases, possibly, but in most the 
sheer pluck of the race that has a pre- 
judice in favour of making the best of 
things as they are, and never whimper- 
ling over the inevitable. Consider the 
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words of one who may be reckoned 
among these last : Indian life is full 
of fears, which lie always in the back- 
ground of the bravest minds, and which 
may at any moment start, fully armed, 
into the line of vision. Above and over 
all that tragic shadow of separation, 
which is the keynote of Anglo -India — 
unavoidable always, and always a tragedy^ 
And yet one laughs, and is as happy as 
circumstances will permit. One cannot ^ 
always be shedding tears of renunciation. 
If we choose the lesser of two eyils and 
stay with the man, we will not damn his 
life with sadness and recrimination. He 
has his anxieties too. We take life as 
we find it. It is ungracious, ungrateful, 
always to want what we have not got; 
and yet . . . well, the ache is ikere!” 
Thus, on a note of courage and en- 
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durance, our Anglo-Indian woman closes 
her first chapter of motherhood in exile, 
to reopen it afresh, under other condi- 
tions, when the great shi]»s bring back 
her sons and daughters, grown almost 
out of recognition, yet not always out 
of sympathy and love. Then, with a 
heart sobered by experience and self- 
knowledge, she takes up her interrupted 

task, and carries it through to the best 
* . , 

of her power, till wedding bells “ ring out 
the old, ring in the new ” ; till the years 
of her ljusband’s work are accomplished, 
and it is she herself who must go, 
leaving a younger generation to tread 
the same paths, and uphold the same 
traditions after their kind. 



CHAP'I'KR IV. 

HOSTESS AND IfOl si M r IM R. 


‘Whclt t f TiinKUj fLintici c i 1 j ivi 
Aiid c«minii*ij lu |K (Ikii ••indaw < !(.* •> 
'Vf liglU thctii to lln li same end. 


Common cl<v>iger.s, common hopes, common 
interests 'liesc three go far to make 
India the friendly land she is and it is 
to her I'.ne,lishwomen that she Jooks for 
her social wellbeing. 

livery Anglo-Indian ■wife is of necessity 
a hostess also in her own degree. Be she 
the bride of a senior subaltern, wrestling 
with a monthly screw of three hundred 
depreciated rupees in a four-roomed bun- 
galow, scantily furnished with the house- 
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hoI<l effects of other brides, dead or 
dei '•'ted, or be she the wife of the 
Vi 'VS self, with Aides and Secre- 
t- to oil thf‘ wheels of her household 
ir'.ciimery, the same unwritten law holds 
*£^i:d \\ lidtever her department, what- 

ei I no pay -the word is b.dd, but 
”''in , . Ani^lo- Indian, — whatever her 
ni^ural irclm.ition, ohe must need', accept 
the fart that her hou^e, and all that 
therein is belongs, in a large measure, 
to her ne.ghbour also 

Nor will accept mce be counted unto 
her for righteousness. Ev<‘ry one does it 
as a matter of course. It is part of the 
immer'orial order of things, ip the Land 
of thi Open Door, wheic the wandering 
bachelor — sure of his welcome, — drops 
in to any meal of the lour; where “little 
dinners” are impro\.sed, at a few hours’ 


D 
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notice; where a g'uest may come for a 
week, and stay for a month without 
imperilling his chance of being reinvited; 
the land where all men are brothers 
under one ban , where those who have, 
ungrudgingly share their abundance wifti 
those who have not. Consider these 
things, and you will the more readily 
understand that to be a hostess and 
housekeeper m India is a liberal educa- 
tion in tact, tolerance, and all - round 
good man.igemeiit 

Not that in this matter the India of 
to-day cm compare with the India of 
twenty years ago Yet, even as it now 
stands, the amount of entertaining accom- 
plished in a year by a Colonel’s wife in 
India would, if set down in full, contrast 
curiously with the hospitality shown by 
a woman of the same standing* in £n?- 
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land. But we have it on good authority 
that comparisons are odious ; and what 
is feasible and desirable in one coun- 
try, is not necessarily so in another. 
Limited space, lack of social unity, and 
the costliness of labour, all conspire to 
put promiscuous sociability out of the 
question in England ; whereas, in India, 
all things conspire to promote and facili- 
tate this, the distinguishing feature of 
the country. 

Go where you will throughout the 
great Peninsula, and wherever English 
men and women are gathered together, 
there will you find friendly doors flung 
wide to receive you ; and within those 
doors a cordial welcome from the high- 
oriestesses of the drawing-room and the 
iinner-table, cheerful, kindly, sympathetic, 
'nd with no apparent concern in earth 
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or heaven but to feed and amuse your 
unworthy self. 

It is in this last quality that the 
Anglo-Indian presents a striking contrast 
to her English sister Our modern English- 
woman is in danger of altogether losmg 
sight of the beauty and value of leisure; 
in danger of exalting the verb “to 
do ” at the expense of the far more 
vital and beautiful veib “to be/’ She 
must incessantly be up and doing ; ay, 
and, if possible, overdoing! — whether her 
Alpha and Omega be work or glay! 

It is not enough for us, in these 
bustling times, to be just women ; to 
keep alive the grace, the poetry, the 
soul — so to speak — of a material age. 
Thus we are apt to lose in charm what 
we gain in force and vigour, and it has 
yet to be proved that the loss does not 
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outweigh the gain. One thing at least 
is certain your eternally busy woman 
will never, as hostess, attain to the same 
perfection as she who is mistress of the 
lost art of being idle, or of appearing 

m 

idle, when occasion demands. In this 
art the Anglo - Indian woman, broadly 
speaking, excels. In her cool, dim draw 
ing-room, with its soft carpets and its 
reposeful easy - chairs, she seems the 
incarnation of limitless leisure — a leisure 
in which intimate talk blossoms and 
flourishes unchilled by the vacant eye, 
the unmeaning smile, the vague acquies- 
cence of her who itches to be up and 
doing, and is making a noble but futile 
effort to conceal the fact. Such an one 
may be a woman of unequalled excel- 
lence; but a hostess of real charm she 
will never be. 
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Let it not be hastily presumed that 
India has the magic power of moulding 
a j)erfect hostess out of any sort of femi- 
nine malenal, and that England nips that 
engaging talent in the bud. The true 
hostess is born, not made : but if any 
land can make her. she may safely be 
commended to the land that will not be 
hurried, nor permit others to hurry, even 
along the path of good works. Never- 
theless, there be many worntm so in- 
vcteratcly and indiscriminately industrious, 
that even India — the great mother of 
sleep and dreams — cannot prevail upon 
them to sit still. Hut these must not 
hope to be beloved either by their ser- , 
vants or by their guests : for experience 
proves that the most successful house- 
keepers and hostesses are not found 
among those w'omen whose minds, an d 
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tongues, and feet run incessantly upon 
household matters, but among those 
who — by hidden method and manage- 
ment — give a surface impression of large 
leisure, and ctf a mind free to give its 
undivided attention to the subject or the 
individual of the moment. 

Thus much for the allrihiUts of our 
hostess. What of the rluties she will be 
called upon to fiih'tl ? Who and where- 
soever she be, she will never escape the 
ubiquiUiUs dinner- party. India is the land 
of dinners, as England is the land of five 
o’clock teas. From the Colonels’ and 
Commissioners’ wives, who conscientiously 
“ dine the station ” every cold weather, 
to the wives of subalterns and junior 
civilians, — whose cheery, informal little 
parties of six or eight are by no means 
to be despised by lovers of good com- 
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pany and simple fare, — all Anglo- India is 
in a chronic state of giving and receiving 
this — the most deli<;htful, or the most 
excruciating form of hospitality. 

And who Init the hostess is responsible 
for the destined adjective ? She it is who 
consigns the nervous (Mntianic to the latest 
joined “thrice-born’’ civilian, who will not 
stir his little finger to set Iut at her ease. 
She it is who, in a praiseworthy impulse of 
economy, buys her chamjjagne from the 
local I’arsee store-dealer, - pink champagne, 
of a brand sarcastically christened Hahui 
Aicha (Very Good) by ungrateful bach- 
elors. She it is, also, who detects the 
budding lov'c affaii and lays her covers 
according!) ; who, at the expense of a little 
forethought, converts grass-fed beef and 
goat -mutton into mysterious delicacies, 
pleasing to the palate, and soothing to 
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(I/ijestions sorely tried by the familiar 
" Billy fares'’^ ijf the Mess and Club khan- 
samah. Great, indeed, is her power, and 
mercilessly does she, at tinu'S, misuse it I 

But let it not l)e fort^otten that her part, 

• » 

especially in <i lan^e station, is no easy one 
to play: and those who lightly criticise her 
minus and her “relLir,” too often for^^et 
that then' may be sons and daught(*r.s, " at 
Home,” to whom monthly drafts must be 
forwarded at a niimnis loss ; so that the 
margin left for s<],uandering uj)on her fellow- 
exiles’ palates may be narrower than they 
suppose. 

In regard to th' guests themselves, a few 
minor pitfalls are worthy of consideration. 
Avoid asking many men and women of the 
.same department or regiment to meet one 
another. Such a mistake, made in all inno- 


‘ “liill of fcuc. 
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cencn, may mortally offend sensitive souls 
who set ’^reat store by such matters! Do 
not consi.t>n a girl to the tender mercies of 
the fledgling civilian without enlightenment, 
or she may commit the unpardonabh; sin of 
asking him questions nbout “his regiment,” 
and the subsequ<;nt coolness will not add to 
the liveliness f»f the table. In the matter 
of preced(Micc, above all, walk warily ; for 
you are on delicate ground, where a false 
step may breed life-long enmity I x\nd the 
hostc-ss reputed immaculate in this respect 
is assured of lasting popularity a«nong all 
castes and classes. 

But a woman of public .spirit, who is not 
quite crippled by the depredations of the 
rupee, will be oilled upon to do more than 
merely invite the station to dinner. If she 
possess a gard( n and tennis-court, afternoon 
parties will be expected of her, and the art 
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of makino a tcnuib-parly enjoyable for all 
concerned is a i>ift of the 'jods! With 
the exception of a few ca\alry men,— who 
recojjnise no lesser j^aine than polo, — ami 

certain incurable di*votees of the shuttle- 

• » 

cock, every one in India [ilays tenni'- ; and 
between providin<» tlie men with “fours” 
such as th< ir souls love, and so manauv- 
ring that eager, agonised beginners, who 
triumphantly capture one ball in six, shall 
not sit shivering with cold and disappoint- 
ment half the alternoon, the woman who 
undert^lkes to give successful tenms-paitics 
need be very' sure of her ground. 

Regimental entertaining, again, is an art 
distinct in itself. To the Colonel’s wife 
falls the largest and most important share, 
more especially as regards collective hospi- 
tality. But Captains' and Subalterns’ wives, 
in their degree, are equally bound to exert 
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themselves for the “honour of the Regiment” 
There is, also, a rooted conviction among 
officers that those who are misguided imough 
to marry can do no less, by way of repar- 
ation, than keep open house for their wiser 
brethren ; a conviction which economical 
wives, wrestling with straitened means, arc 
apt to regard with sc.int favour. Hence 
much domestic dissension, and much regi- 
mental criticism. 

.Such are a few of the duties ami difficul- 
ties which await the Anglo-Indian hostess. 
But the woman who aspires to entertain 
must do more than amuse her guests : she 
must gain the hearty co-operation of her 
servants ; and. since drudgery is the corner- 
stone of achievement, she must also master 
the prosaic art of housekeeping — an inflic- 
tion that can be reduced to a minimum in 
the East. 
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In tlip first place, an Indian bungalow is 
as exquisitely simple in construction as an 
English house is comjdex. It is not built 
to pltMse the eje of man, but to shield his 
body from a merciless sun ; nnd this it does 
far* more f*ffectua1)\' th.in an uveraoe English 
house shields him from the coKl. I louses 
in Bombay and the more southern Provinces 
are less ponderriusly severe of build ; but 
a Punjab l)un.»alow is a mere lectangular 
block, white- «.)r colour-washed according to 
its owner’s fanc), flividi-d .ind subdivided 
into rooms ripening one into the other by 
means of multitudinous doors, or by the 
simpler device of curtained openings in the 
wall. Windows there are none, save the 
wire-netu d slits in the wall, fifteen or twenty 
feet up, and glass doors are only found in 
the larger, better-finished houses. Here, 
then, at one fell swoop, is the Anglo-Indian 
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housewife rid of a host of minor worries 
that harrow th(' souls of her English sisters. 
For her(‘ ato neither staircases nor passages 
to keep in order; neither Idinds nor sashes 
to repair ; no windows t(^ be cleaned : no gas- 
pipcs to leak ; no w«iter-pipi‘s to frc'Oie ; no 
boilers to burst; no grates to poli-sh -for 

an Ijidian fiieplacc* is but a wliitewashcd 

# 

cavity in the wall, and (erealest boon of 
all) no futile stiuggks to fc« d and humour 
those “daughters of the hors<‘-kech” who 
call themsehes “expt lii need” ni.iid-seTvantwS. 

And the working of this amazingly 
simple' household machincTy is consigned 
to eight or ten servants and one mistress! 
Small w'ondi r that Indian houses are kept 
in such clock-work order, and that Anglo- 
Indian w’hes ar(' ladies of unlimited leisure. 
Nor has all yet been revealed. 

From the Coloners “lady” to the Sub- 
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altcm’s “poor thing,” all are exempt from 
the biirclfu of personal marketing. Hvt‘n 
were it possible for an Englishwoman 
to comptt(‘ with the cel like slippi-nness 
of ba/aar stall - holders, liastAr (custom), 
the 'tyrant of the f'.ast, would forbid her 
doing it, and no self-resjjecting Mahom- 
medan would rem<iin a wet k in h<‘r 
service if she did. Away south in 
Bombay and Bangalore — hotbeds of pio- 
gress and innovation ii is rumoured 
that gr«*at clean market-places have been 
set up by an officious Govermnt nt ; that 
the “Memsahib” is waxing bold, and un- 
mindful of the immemorial rights of her 
cook. But the native of the North is 
suspicious of all new^ move ments, more 
especially when they threaten his most 
cherished and profitable perquisites. 

Here, then, we have the first of two 
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great facts which enables girls, whose 
tr.iining for marriage has been carried on 
mainly in ball-rooms, and at picnics and 
tennis- parties, to blossom eventually into 
creditable housekof pers 

The second fact in their favour i^ the 
excellence of native servants as a w'hole. 
A few Anglo-Indians may regard this 
assertion as a “sentim<‘nt open to doubt.” 
But let them endure, for a year or two, 
the self - satisfied incapacity of the “ ex- 
perienced " maid - servant, and they will 
rise up and call the brown man blessed. 
The worst charges brought against native 
servants are unclcanliness and a propen- 
sity to petty thefts and lies. But, when 
all is said, are the lower classes of Eng- 
land — desijite the advantages of whole- 
sale civilisation — so amazingly clean and 
honest that we should wax wrathful over 
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such backslidin^s in men who have in- 
herited from centuries of ancestors the 
ability to wear one garment for six 
months at a stretch ; who regard a lie 
as the wise man’s natural weapon of 
selPdefcnce, and those who fail to make 
use of it as simj>le fools? It is the 
failure to recognise and allow for the 
racial differences between Itastern and 
Western standards of conduct, which 
causes so many Anglo-Indian w'omen to 
live out their li\es in a state of con- 
tinual causeless irritation and suspicion, 
degrading to themselves and dishearten- 
ing to those who serve them. We are 
apt, most of us, to forget how bewilder- 
ing — even, how foolish — most of our 
domestic fads and requirememts appear 
to the Oriental ; how, even after years 
of faithful service, the ways of the Sahib 

E 
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and the* Mitiisalub remain inscrnt.ible as 
at tlie first Remi mbering this, we ought 
rather to tnarvid <it his surprisin'^ adapt- 
ability than to coinjilain b< cause he 
cannot change liis skin at our biilding, 
whicli is, in pl.ilii ti nns, uhat certain 
irate unthinking I'-U'^lishwonien seem to 
exjKTt of him , ignoring tlie fact that 
their own ignorance of the man and his 
langiiagt, coupled with a chronic attitude 
of ant.igonism, are not calculated to help 
matters forward. 

Sinu* th'* assertion that an inexperi- 
enced wjfe owes much to the excellence 
ol h( r servants will scarcely be allowed 
to p.iss uiichallen<;ed, it may be as well 
to add that she must be prejiared to 
pay toll for loyal service rendeied, for 
stony places ui.tdc smooth beneath her 
uncertain feet —to recognise, without ran- 
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cour, th.it the cook m.ikcs good his 
farthing here, his halfiienny there, and 
is a shade too generous with her sugar, 
Worcester sauce, charcoal, and f'ther irre- 
sistible items ; that the bean r takes 
titht* of her lamp oil, and that the ayah s 
six-year-old son strut-, jirouill} hi a shirt 
whose tarlirr histor\ is blazoned forth by 
its fine blue clvck anti strijx d edg’ngs. 
Vet ht>w' grieved h.id she declared herself 
when those new te.i-cloths disa])p< ared so 
mysteriously in th<j wash t And how 
soundly^ sh<* rated the dhobi (washerman) 
for his shameless want of care in the 
counting out! 

r>ut does this sort of thing happen 
only in the E«ist.’ And if it did, there 
are compensations not to be overlooked. 
For these poor sinners — who thieve 
almost as instinctively as the monkey 
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and the squirrel — c<T.n be rated, and even 
fined, at their mistress’s ^ood pleasure ; 
while a little human kindness, tempered 
with justice, will transform them into 
devoted slaves, who will spare no pains 
to uphold the honour of her house and ' 
table. 'I'hey never demand .in ‘‘evening 
out,” and very rarely take a holiday ; 
nor are their employers responsible for 
their moral and physical welfare, except 

ft 

to the extent of providing each man and 
his family with a smoke - grimed hut in 
the coviponnd, where he may cook his 
food and smt'ke his hookah in privacy 
and peace. 

But though ht r house be a marvel of 
simplicity, and her servants tractable and 
willing, the Anglo-Indian housewife must 
be prep.ired to cope with more than 
these ; for no compound (garden) would 
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be complete without its live stock — its dog, 
its horses, its bullocks, its cow, its poultry. 
One would as soon dream of dispensing 
with knives and forks as of attemj>ting 
life in India without a dog on the 
hearth-rug and at least two horses in 
the stable. A cow and poultry - yard, 
though not quite so uni\ersal, are seldom 
lacking, and in well -watered stations a 
garden is no rare delight Dusty, ram- 
bling wildernesses are these, for the most 
part overrun with lime- and orange-trees, 
W'iih biiihes of jjomegranate and oleander, 
and with ro.ses of every soit and shade, 
from the heavy-headed Marechal Neil 
to the dainty, lemon -seen ted snowball, a 
very fairy among flowers. Not many 
Englishwomen dare to indulge in actual 
gardening under an Indian sun ; but a 
practical knowledge of the ways and 
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needs of plants is a certain passport to 
the respect and admiration of the mdii 
(gardener), and an excellent safeguard 
against his simple wiles. 

In fine, if a woman wills to keep 
house successfully in India, she must 
possess l')eff>re all things a large toler- 
ance and a k('en sense of justice, rare 
feminine virtues hoth, even in these days. 
She must train h'T mind to look upon 
petty f.ilsehoods, thefts, and uncleanlincss 
not as heinous offences, but as trouble- 
some propensities, to be cjuie^^ly and 
firmly checlv<‘<l. Swift should she be 
also to recognise the trustworthy man, 
and to trust him liberally. If she be 
fresh from “Home’’ she will probably 
wear out In r strength in a righteous 
endeavour to enforce some consideration 
for tlie imitic of the cup and platter : 
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an eiiUoa\c»ur lort-doomcd to defeat, since 
the native is a very Pharisee in this 
respect, and the heritage of the ages 
cannot be extingiiished at the bidding of 
a distraught En dishwoinaii Like Kip- 
ling s' “.Shut-eye .Sentry," sh(‘ must learn 
not to stf all that conies in tin* way of 
her eyes ; lor with natives, as with childu n, 
the art of not s« eing, practised sjxar'ngly 
and judiciously, will go far to jiresi rve 
domestic jx-.ice 

A lair command v>f th» language should 
stand in the front rank In r attain- 
nients ; 5,0 shall she save both time and 
temper, and reap the respect of the 
entire compound. Surely no sight could 
be more pitiful and ludicrous than that 
of a woman who has given place to 
wrath, and is powerless to ]>ut it into 
words : nor can such an one ev’er hope 
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to keep a retinue of a dozen servants 
under control. But the wise woman — 
whatever her linguistic capacity — will 
never lose her temjier when dealing with 
natives. It will avail her nothing : nor 
will it impress the delinquent one whit. 
I'his is one of the few domestic items 
that she may safely leave to her hu.sl)and. 

Last — and ver> far from least — she 
should not fail to acquire a sound work- 
ing knowledge of lamps, their ways and 
weaknesses, or feathery show'ers of smuts 
and a pervasive odour of kero.sejne will 
be her nightlj lot. J''ew^ things repay 
can* and attention so generously as a 
lamp, and, on the other hand, few in- 
animate thingo so mercilessly revenge 
themselves upon the careless and the 
ignor.mt. And in this case she will 
receive no help from her faithful servants. 
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The native dowered with a talent for 
propitiating lamps has yet to be born. 
He accepts them, as he accepts many 
another of the Sahib’s unaccountable 
possessions, with the silent stoicism that 
is his.* He cleans them grudgingly, and 
feeds them more grudgingly still, for he 
has ne('J of the oil to burn in the open, 
saucer - shajjed vessels which serve to 
make darkness visible in his ovvn smoky 
little hovel. Ilul he and his kind are 
nothing if not tractable, .ind in this 
matter, £vs in all others, the mistress who 
^‘Jiows and /j/n'i/s will not fail, in due 
time, to enter into the reward of her 
labours. 
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I>T/T the I'.ii*;lish\voin,m in India does not 
remain for c\er a stranger in a strange 
land. 

The nn it' rious. compelling fascination 
of the Ea.st iinisl, sooner or later, creep 
inte> hcT heart and dominate her imagina- 
tion, No woman of intellect, moral leel- 
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injf, and i)Owcr of sympathy caix live 
month after month, and after 5’'ear, 

in any part of oiir great Indian h'mpire 
without an awakening gk'am of interest 
that may. or may not, impel her to seek 
fuller 'knowledge of the life that j)ulses 
and throbs in its teeming citi<‘s and 
sleepy, mud-wallcd villages ; to reach pa'jt 
its surface strangeness and myst<‘r)', its 
unlikoncss to her own world of thought 
and feeling, down to that stratum of 
humanity which lies at the root of all 
lives, ami makes the wide world one. 
And surely, by reason of the common 
bond, a kirge nu*asure of her love and 
interest must go out to the gtaille, grave- 
eyed women whose monotonous simple- 
seeming lives are too often crowded with 
very ugly realities. 

It was to these silent, self - effacin'? 
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women, “old in f^rief and very wise in 
tears,” that the Marchicjncss of Dufferin’s 
heart went out in a great wave of pity- 
ing love, before she had spent a year of 
her life in India. It was for their relief 
that she conceived and carried out her 
splendidly practical Female Medical Aid 
movement, which has wTought such 
wondrous changes in dim Zenanas where 
India’s women lie in their pain and 
anguish, nursed by sujjerstition, and doc- 
tored by incantations and charms. With 
a swiftness of insight, born of ^mpathy 
and love. Lad} Dnfferin perceived that 
the native mind more readily accepts 
healing of the body than healing of the 
soul ; and upon this perception she based 
a scheme “ so broad in its scope, so 
Profound in its sympathies, so high in 
lioi ideals, that it was surely one of the 
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finest ever evolved from woman’s brain 
and heart ” . a scheme destined to prove 
what a power for good tlie Englishwoman 
in India may become if she will but 
move forward with the will of love ; and 
also S striking attestatU'U to the truth 
that if 'we would render any rt'al service 
to India’s women we must bi'gin at ilic 
right end. 

Nor is it mdisp<*ns ibh* to b(* a Vici- 
reine and wealthy in tirdc* to htlp for- 
ward a work so w'cll b' gun. Every 
mistress of a house has, within her com- 
pound, some scc>pe for wf>rk in this 
direction. True, .sh( has only one female 
servant, but every man in hci service is 
certain to possess a wife and f.unily. I'or 
celibacy is an outcome of civilisation, and 
the Hindu and Mahommedan have yet 
to discover its advantages By means of 
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this jjntrhirchal S) stem, then, any English- 
woman can find materl.ii ready to her 
hand, should curiosity or s\m|)<uliy prom])t 
her to Lake an activ'e interest in the joys 
.mil sorrows of thoie sister womin whom 
dunce has bionglit together witlnu her 
gates. 

Ihit it does not transjfire that she is 
consumed with /eal to avail herself of the 
o])portimity. Women like Mrs Steel, for 
instance, would sei'm to be as rare as they 
are admirable. Here was a i ivilian’s wife 
doomed to spend most of her Ind^m career 
in ugly little up country stations, where 
KuropCiins wen scarce, and social re- 
sources at a very low ebb; a state of 
things (alctilated, in ordinary circum- 
stances, to produce the languid, fretful 
type of femininity, not unknown to travel- 
lers on P. and O. steamships. Yet it is 
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probable that Mr-^ Su'el’s seemingly monot- 
onous life termed with vivid, active inter 
ests, and that she was .i total strangei to 
that tleplorahle sLite mind kiu)wii aJiuaig’ 
pleasure-hunters as ‘ br)n*d<>ni.” 

It ftiay bo armed that f<'w women 
arc cndow<‘d with the exceptional gilts 
which Mrs .St«tl tnjo> : and al .o ’hat 
the majt)rit), b( ing amplj occupied with 
home duties and srnaal pka->mes, pref< r 
to leave the ir Aryan sister-, in the* hands 
of those who have a natural tist^ for 
philanthropy, .end who have made India’s 
women the hobby of their live s. There 
is some justice in such an argument, 
since it seems that at all ha/aiJs il Jaut 
i'anittscr; and the world’s “odd women” 
supply workers in plenty, who are thank- 
ful for the addition of so absorbing an 
interest to their lives. / 

f 

/ 
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In larjje Indian stations an English- 
woman is rarely overburdfMied with un- 
occii{M(*d hours. Rut it is to those whose 
lot is cast in the dreary little out-stations 
— of which there are no lack on the Civil 
Service List — that Mrs Sleel’s o^xample 
might well j)rove profitable and stimulat- 
ing. What though they be incapable of 
achi(*v(*ments attained by her unconquer- 
able ent-rgy* they may at least contribute 
their “ mite ” toward the incr(\'ise of that 
love and respect for the “ IJritish Raj,” 
which it is the duty of every English 
man and woman in India to uphold 
when and whenever opportunity offers. 
If they would but rouse themselves to 
take an intelligent interest in the life 
around them, to learn something of its , 
hardships, its anxieties, its quaintly child- 
ish pleasures and amusements ; if they 
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would but hold out friendly hands to 
their simple-hearted sisters, thry ■would 
find the task at once simpler and 
more po‘'sible than they had belit'vc'd : 
and for themselves they w'ould reap 
reward in th<' wuleiiine of llicir own 
sympathies and ini* rests ; in tlie bl**ssefl 
freedom from that s« tiled, dreary d... con- 
tent which is tin- heritage of the idle, 
the narrow-minded, and the seh-absiwlx-d 
among w'onu nk’nd. 

But, despite possibilities and occasional 
opportunUies, the fart remains that only 
a small minority of Anglo Indian women 
come directly into touch with the lives 
of their Aryan sisters. Those who come 
to the East with the definice purpose 
of working for its peoples are not as 
yet under consideration, and among the 
women destined by circumstances to 


F 
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spend their lives in India, whether they 
will or no, there are sinj^ularly few who 
interest themselves in the peojde in 
whose midst the) live, and upon whom 
they are dependent for all the minor 
comforts of liJe', To minds unarfjeainted 
with the Hast in all its unlovely actu- 
ality — its dust, heal, tlirt, rlisease, and 
its all-pervadin^e atmosphere of inertia — 
this lack of common fellow-ieelln" may 
well a])|)ear strangt. and even repre- 
hensible. But " •fthoso jiichj'es harshly, 
is sure to judg<‘ amiss”, and we on the 
hither side shouhi remember that distance 
lends enchantment, not to “views'* alone, 
but to duties also, that the work lying 
on our threshold rarely apjiears to us 
as attractive or imperative as that which, 
with righteous severity, we chide our 
neighbour for having left undone. 
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To the average Englishwoman — ^with 
whom cleanliness ranks before holiness — 
the accumulated dirt ol ages, together 
with the [>ests and diseases consequent 
on it, would, in themselves, suffice to 
check ‘such benevoUmt impulses as might 
chance to visit hci heart: <md when to 
these are added .1 df alh-d( aling v>»un, a 
hazy knowledge of facts, a linking un- 
certainty as to how her advanies would 
be received, the probable discour.ige- 
ment of her husband, aiid the tendency 
— so soon acquired in India — to follow 
the line of least resistanci*, it is hardly 
surprising that the needs t>f India’s 
women should f.iil to rouse her, or that 
she should turn her eyes away from 
beholding tragedies, -with which she has 
neither the capacity nor the inclination 
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Only by personal .icquaintance with 
our vast Empire can any adequate idea 
be gained of the stupendous task of 
“ enlightening ” its teeming millions, or 
of the multitudinous and disheartening 
obstacles which trip up the coiifidcnt 
“reformer” at every turn. Something of 
this has been forcibly and vividly depicted 
by Kipling in his ‘ Nauhikha,’ wherein we 
read how all that the zeal, energy, and 
sympathy of tw’o American w’omen had 
accomplished in a Native State was 
brought to naught by the tr,<de-mark 
upon certain mustard ]>Listers used in 
their hospital ! The plasters bearing this 
strange device were denounced by the 
ever -resourceful “holy man” as evil 
charms, and in a single day the hospital 
was emptied of its patients. Anglo- 
Indians are not ignorant of these things, 
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and, being themselves birds of passage, 
are not unwilling to excuse their own 
inactivity by magnifying difficulties which 
undoubtedly exist. 

Setting aside, however, any considera- 
tion ^f the larger schemes, in aid of 
which the women workers of India are 
putting forth all their powers of mind 
and heart, it is Imth possible and com- 
mendable that each woman should do 
what little she can for her own depend- 
ants. A native, if unprejudiced by re- 
ligious Ijigotr}-, has the faith of a child 
in the Mi msahWs wonder - working pills 
and powders, and experience justifies his 
faith. Every self-respecting Asiatic has 
also an unconquerable horror of the hos- 
pital and all its works ; and the mis- 
tress who can save him or his women- 
folk from its tender mercies will earn 
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his life-long gratitude. There are, of 
course, cases where the barrier of caste 
stands between the sufferer and the 
remedies which might save his life. But 
these are happily rare, since Hindus of 
the higher castes are only able to under- 
take a limited number of domestic duties. 
And here a few words as to the relation 
between the Anglo-Indian mistress and 
her ayah may not be out of place. With 
this particular type of Eastern woman- 
hood (not the highest, by any means) 
every Englishwoman in India is con- 
strained to have de<dings ; and it is hers 
to see that those dealings are such as 
shall not tarnish the honour of her 

n.itionality or her sex. To this end she 
should never forget that the woman from 
whom little of her social and domestic 
life is hid, judges her conduct by Eastern 
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standards, anti conmiiinicates those judij- 
ments without reserve to an admirinq 
circle of listeners over her eveninq hookah. 
For the a>:ih is a bone-bred qossip; her 
tonque is a stranqer to the qolden fetter 
of trufh; and without risk of serious mis- 
statement. it may almost be said that the 
unscrupulous chatttrinq of her and her 
kind has done more to darheit i.ntler- 
standinq tind confirm countless miscon- 
ceptions than any ol tht ways and works 
of Englishwomen themselves. It may 
be only, a very Htth* in e.ach case, but 
‘‘drops of water filling, falling, brim 
the ihattic o’< r,” ,ind behold the harm 
is done, and Anglo-Iivlians must accept 
and suffer from the results. 

It is a true saying— one that should never 
be far from the minds of Englishwomen in 
India — that for the upholding of British 
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prestige in the East, “far more credit is 
due to the individual men and women 
who have c.irried out in their lives the 
loftiest concejitions of English truth and 
virtue, than to the collective wisdom of 
the office in Downing Street.” .\nd in 
these days of unrest, when the most 
optimistic cannot shut their c'jes to the 
decline of that prestige, through India’s 
loss of confidence in our national strength, 
when the very loftiness of our justice and 
altruism bids fair to undermine our Empire, 
the individual man and woman may still, 
in their degree, help to defer or hasten a 
catastrojjhe that only a policy of power — 
just, yet unflinching pow'cr — can remotely 
hope to avert. 

In these days, too, when education be- 
hind the Purdah seems tending towards 
an ultimate lifting of the veil, it lies with 
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the En}:»libhwoman in India to prove, by 
the simplicity and uprightness of her own 
way of lift;, that a woman, being fret* in 
all things, may yet refrain from using her 
liberty as a cloak of vanity and folly ; that 
tender* womanliness and self - cffacement 
may, and do, go hand in han<l with an 
unrestricted outlook upon the worki at 
large : a fact that Orientals — the women 
no less than the men — arc singularly slow 
to believe. 
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Enm i‘>ii\\o\ii N in India may be# roughly 
grouped into t»\o classes — ^the devotees of 
work and the devotees of “ play ” ; and one 
only characteristic have these in common 
— both arc in desperate earnest. In all 
other rc-.pectL their lives are antipodal as 
the pole*'.. Side by side they live and 
work in their own fixed grooves ; across 
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ail impassable gulf of unlike aims, and 
hopes, and experiences, they clasp hands 
and exchan<>f platitudes more or less sin- 
cere ; and at limes, impcllerl by the fellow- 
feeling of mutu.d exile, each "will temjiorarily 
invade* the other’.^ territi>ry. But even so 
their intercoiirse rarely i^oi-s beyond the 
contact of shell with shell. 

Thos(* whose lift' is work wall bf teiapl<*d, 
at intervals, to seek fitful relaxation in that 
world oflanghtci and leisure which is never 
very far to seek in India ; but, beinj* most 
often wgary in mind and liud)', small re- 
freshment is theirs. Those, on the other 
hand, who.sc lifr is “jd.'y” — of a cheerful 
and vigorous sort — do now and again de- 
scend from Olympian heights into an India 
that lies beyond their own charmed circle 
— a toilsome, unromantic world of schools 
and hospitals and zenanas, w'here white- 
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every part of India.” Its three primary 
objects were these - 

I, Mrdi tti iitifion, inchidin;’ ihc te.ich- 
int* and n. lining of women m India as 
df)Ctors, hospitil nurses, assistants, and 
rnnlv ive-, 

II. AJfiuiif V every ])ossible lorni, 

)<> be carried on -.oh ',\ by women, Uiaivi 
or I.un^jKMO 

111 The 'L'pjb v>f •r.MiU d. female nurses 
anti ’nidwiv < » , •' 'ne n and chiMnn in 
hos) itals auvl |.r ' > hoiL,es 

Tvo elistiiH ? '< .tin'es of t'tis noble 

scheme .ire of m»ta <is nidicatint> 

the kf-en insij^l:* n.lo nauvo character and 
prejudice shown in all Lady Dullerin’s 
dealing- with 1 ntli.i s jiu.criitable peoples. 
In the first instance, the scheme was de- 
signed to be, before all things, a national 
association. Its founder “grasped what 
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few Indian reformers do, that if the stream 
of medical aid was to be an abundant one, 
si)reading its benefits far and wid**, the 
source must be from witliin, and not one 
dependent on tin* precarious sxjpplies from 
home charitie's and Knglishwomen's enter- 
prise.” The end of ends underlying the 
whole splendid < ffort was “ to carry help 
and alleviation intf» the remote chambers 
of /enairis and be^hind whose 

jealousl) -closed doors no unrelated man 
miglit pa.s.s , an«.l to which, if such as- 
sistance were to be taken, it must be by 
the hands of trained women”; j)referably 
women of like niUionality and caste. To 
wivts and mothers thus jealously guarded, 
the counih'ss hospitals and institutions' 
maintained by the Indian Government are 
of ni> more avail than their own incanta- 
tions and charms ; or so intense is the 
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Purdah woman’s shjmess of stranjrors, that 
not even the inducements of female attend- 
ance and I'omjih tt s< elusion from the eye 
of man could render the idc’a of a hospital 
anythin^ but abhorrent to her. 

To this and other Purdah jrrtjudices was 
due the second distinctive feature of the 
Dufferin Fund - the dtcision, after duly 
weiohrn" pros and cons to keej' converts 
out of its wards, a dtci>ioi> that umld not 
fail to provoke a cannon.idr of unfavourable 
criticism from certain quarters. None the 
less was it rooted in wisdom and in intimate 
knowledge of those whose mttJ'etts were 
at stake. Lad^ Dufferin tvas aware that 
hospitals, supported by missiv>n agencic's, 
are available for native Christian women ; 
that the Civil hospitals jrrt sent no obstacles 
to such ; also (and heiein lies the kernel of 
the whole matter) that caste Hindu and 
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Mahommeclan women re^’^ard as pariahs all 
those of their nice who have accepted 
Christianity . .ind, since the ccntr.il aim of 
the fund was to brin<» medical relief and 
help within reach of the majority, the one 
possilile means to that end was lounigeously 
adopted forthwith. 

Yet despite all that money, tact, and 
strinf^ent rej^ulations could achieve, hij^h- 
caste ifcnana v\omen have shown no dis- 
position to avail th< mselvc'. free ly of the 
medical skill jil.ici d at their disposal ; pos- 
sibly because female* life i.s of no jjreat value 
in the East. HusUinds are apt to argue 
that, since a dead w ife is so easily replaced, 
it were fooIishiK ss to spend large sums 
upon doctor’-, bills. For it is the a-'z/c, the 
mother of sons, rather than the individual 
•i\}oman by wdiom the Asiatic sets such store; 
and, since the supply greatly exceeds the 
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demand, hi<? lack of solicitinU', if not admir- 
able, is scarcely to be wondered at. 

And there are other obstacles alst), in the 
innate ideas and customs, which ])revent 
those for wdiom these benefits w'ere designed 
from profiting b) them as fidiv as they 
might do. Psor is thi-. surprising if ne look 
nearer home. Even with the knowledge 
that we have of the skill and kindness of 
our hospitals, there are still few of the upper 
or middle classe-' who care to enter one, 
even with the jirivacy of the pa>ing ward. 
Among J’lirdah womcm there is always an 
intense shyness of strangers as well as 
home-sickness in its most exaggerated form 
when away from their usual surroundings. 
And, as India goes, the idea is still a new 
one. Weighed against the customs and 
traditions that have crj’stallised through the 
centuries, the innovations of a decade are 
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as dust in the balance. Moreover, in scope 
and practice, the Dufferin Fund was quite 
fifty years in advance t)f its time : and the 
climav of its triumj)h then may yet be to 
come. 

How vast is the mass of superstition and 
prejudice to be done away with can only 
be realised by lliose whose lives are one 
long crusad(‘ against the evil rt'^ults thereof 
— those (to take btit one instance) who have 
seen something of the way's of native mid- 
wifery, of the igmtrant, insanitary, and even 
cruel practices enforced by' the dual tyranny 
of custom and religion. Universally pre- 
valent is the stifling birth-fire of kindled 
charcoal, which smoulders beneath the 
(harpai^ of the new-made mother, — for ten 
days, if she be a Mahommedan ; for six if 
she have the good fortune to be a Hindu. 


* Stiin^ bed 
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Among certain castes nothing during that 
time may be removed from the room ; nor 
is any w.isliing allow'd excejn of the 
infant’s clothes, and even thes«“ must be 
dried within this piirg.itorial prison-house. 
For tlu' first thn'- days also, the unhajipy 
mother is doomed to a dii‘t of tumeric, 
molasses, and stimulating spices and condi- 
ments. The fact that she so fretpamtly 
survives this tn .itment — or, rather, this mal- 
treatment — and that fev(“r at such times is 
comparatively rare, still constitutes one of 
India’s most inscrutable medical problems. 

The task of making headway against 
such practices as these must neeJ.s involve 
a trial of patience long drawn out ; but the 
truest progress is slow in the making, and 
in this instance* the reward is sure. All 
work in India w'hich concerns itself with 
tlie moral and physical welfare of its women 
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is work that will tell in the long-run ; 
for woman is the levrr, the only infallible 
lever, whereby sunken nations are upraised. 
Higher culture for the Jiabu and the young- 
ling princes of the blood has done compar- 
atively little to elevati' its recipients beyond 
puffing them up with that false pride which 
a little knowledge engenders. It is the 
vioral culture of her women that is needed 
to lift India out of the rut of the ages ; for 
power is hers, weakling though she be, to 
make or mar mankind at her good ple.isure. 

The advanced woman of the \\\*st is apt 
to conclude over-haslily that the narrow, hid- 
den life of her Ea.stern .sister, with its lack of 
freedom, its limited scope for self-develop- 
ment and individual action, must needs' 
constitute her a mere lay figure in the 
scheme of things ; a being wholly incap- 
able of influencing the larger issues of life; 
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whereas a more intimate knowledge of facts 
would reveal to her the truth that, from that 
same hidden corner, and by the natural 
primal power c)f her t>ex, the liastern 
woman moulds the national character far 
more effectually than she ever could hope 
to do from the plathirm or the hustings. 

What tlumgh her individual life be 
held somewhat cheap, yet is> the worship 
of the wom.iu-ideal, as wife and motlter, 
an integral part of the Hindu religion. 
In proof whereof consider this from the 
Mahablprata : — 

“ Women, oh King, should always be wor- 
shipped and treated with affection. There 
where women are treated with respect the 
very deities arc said to be filled with joy. 
There where women are not worshipped all 
acts become fruitless. . . , Women deserve 
to be honoured. Do ye men show them 
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honour. The rigJiteousncss of men depends 
upon women. All pleasures and enjoy- 
ments also compltltly *lepend upon them. 
Do ye serve and worship them. Do ye 
bend your will before them.’ 

This fact was not overlookt d by Lady 
DufTerin ; and h( tein d(/ubtless lies the 
chief value of her far- reach! ii” scheme, 
that its ultimate aim is to roll away the 
stones from before the <larkeiu*d doors ; to 
flood the dim, cobwebbed conitrs of India’s , 
homes with the hfe-j^ivin^ h^ht of healing 
truth and love. 



CHAP TER VII 

\AOAnN WOJKJRS* Ml IU( M MD WO 
MISSIONS. 

“ I>»Hs tlu 1 )id viml np hiM ill tl t w * 

Ws, tj the vtiy end 

\\jll thi. »1 1 ) s ]K nuy 'iV.t lh» aIioI^ Ion il ly 
1 1 ni mom St lurbf, iiiy Itu i * 

( IvO-,sriii 

To an) woman skilled in the divine art 
of healing, and courageous enough to push 
steadily onw.ird in the face of disappoint- 
ment and soul - sickening apathy, to work 
her way through a stone wall, and banish 
from her vocabulary the poor-spirited word 
“impossible," t)ur Indian Iimpire offers an 
inexhaustible field ol labour. Its densely- 
packed cities are hotbeds of disease and 
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physical degeneracy. Dust and the fly sow 
cholera and typhoid broadcast throughout 
the land The sun’s arrows smite the un- 
wary by day, and by night the treacherous 
breath of earth breeds fever in his bones. 
Conquerors and conquered are bowed 
down beneath one yoke ; for the sickness 
that walketh in the noonday knows no 
respect of persons. True, the white man 
imports doctors for his alleviation, and the 
brown women arc blest by the benefits 
of the Dufkrin Fund : but even so there 
remains work in jilenty for those equipped 
with the ntccssary knowledge, plus energy, 
sympathy, and perseverance. These last 
arc indispensable. The woman w'ho thinks 
to achieve a successful Indian career with- 
out them is foredoomed to failure, over- 
wrought nerves, and a broken heart. 

In no climate and under no conditions 
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is a life-long duel with disease and death 
a matter to be lightly taken in hand ; but 
in this age of restless nervous <'nergy, a 
brave woman in se^arch of work worth 
doing, might do worse th.in ile\ olC‘ her 
jiowers to the service of India’s stricken 
millions, black or white. Tin* harvest is 
plenteous ; the labourers none too ma,.y ; 
and till field as v’aried as it is v.isi. 

Four spheres of work, at least, lie open 
to the qualified aspirant : w'ork that leads 
neither to fame nor fortune, but which, 
nevertheless, carries its owni exce(*ding 
great reward. For wheresoever sickness is, 
there will assuredly be scj]>e for woman’s 
sympathy, energy, and zeal. Take, as 
an instance, the chief w’oman’s hos})ital in 
Calcutta, the Dufferin Victoria. This 
institution, over and above its complicated 
internal work, makes a .special feature of 
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out-patients, who are estimated at over 
20,000 in the year. Jt is good to realise 
that the healing of this multitude of sick is 
accomplished entirely by Knglish, Eurasian, 
and native medic.il women working loyally 
in concert : a stale of affairs that would 
have seemed little short of miraculous 
forty years ago. 

The Government i)f Indki’s State -sup- 
ported siTvici* of medical aid maintains 
over 2000 hospitals of varying scope and 
si/.e. In most of these the chii'f .nipiunl- 
ments are held by men ; but capacity and 
vigour will mrcly fail to lind employment, 
irrespective of sex. And though work 
may be hard, the climate discouraging, 
holidays rare, and pa)ment disproportion- 
ate to the energy expended, yet the woman 
who sincerely desires to serve her fellow- 
creatures, will find in the life a satisfaction 
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such as no onlooker would ever conceive 
to be possible. 

Another promising field for inedicid work 
exists among tlie Native States of India, 
all by now more or less enlightened, and 
more or less disjiosed to patronise the 
lady doctor and all her works. Here, as 
elsewhere, hospitals have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly ; for whensoever an enlightened 
maharajah wishes to make a public exhibi- 
tion of his cliarity, or, in cither words, to 
“catch the eye” of an appreciative V’^iceroy, 
he inaugurates a fine (lublic building, — a 
hospital for choice. 

In addition to this praiseworthy predilec- 
tion, the wcalthic r princes more and more 
tend to engage resident lady doctors ex- 
clusively for the benefit of their yenanas. 
These appointments, though lucrative, are 
not always so desirable as they may appear 
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to women wear) of hospital routine, con- 
tinuous wo/k, and straitened ine.ins. Tact, 
diplom.icy. nerve, and a stroiif; will are 
indispensable to the brnglishwonian who 
accepts the position of paid dependant to 
an Indian prince. Whom he jiays he jules; 
and he ma) even dtrive a certain satisfac- 
tion frf)m kee])inj> the F.ii 'lish men and 
women in his employ fully alive to their 
anomaic'us position. There are man) to 
whom sucli a state of thinos would be in- 
tolerable, and these will dt> wt'll to keep 
clear of Native States and their fair-sound- 
inej offers. 

r>ut j^eneralities are almost as odious as 
comparisons, h'or there are jninces and 
princes : and oiven one of the right sort, 
the* work itself must neeels be of excep- 
tional int< rest , rich in opportunities of 
obtaining fust-h.uid knowledge, and of 
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bestowing practic.d help and sj'mpatliy 
upon those iiMsses of jtMloii«.ly-')iiard(*cl 
women whf>, h.i\ iii" eyes, see iKjt, and 
havine tars htar nc>t, au'>hl. t)f the life 
that lies lx yond their own windowless 
walls. 

To these workt'rs it is oivmi to peni'trate 
into the hidden inysttrics of /( nana hie; 
to la) up a St OK of facts lliat enablt them 
to silence the outer) of the itjnurant s<*nti- 
mentalist, vvlu> winld h.iv'* England be 
lieve that I'.astiTu wives - downtrodden, 
ill-used, giJid imjtrisoned — ituariably lead 
lives of tragic gloom, and water their 
couches with ti ars .shed for the lack 
of joys whereof they have never even 
dreamed. Sorrow and pain they endure, 
in common with womenkind at large; but, 
taken as a whole, the abiding feature of 
zenana life is a very unromantic dulness, 
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en1i\enod by jealous squib1)les and petty 
triumphs, and j^lorified b) rc'li 'ion, children, 
and personal sacrifice Here .ind there a 
rare n.ituie will crop up, who^e instinct is 
for freedom, and who^f* sj*nit eh ifes against 
lhf‘ bars, as a bird's ayainit it cago ; but 
the m.ijorit> are \iry well content with 
such things as they have* a state* of mind 
whu'h ‘■carce’ ctimme'nd'- itself to We*' tern 
philanthropists., since co.'tent spells stag- 
nation, and dise'onteni jmigrcss. 

Yes, the* Indian wifi* and mother is 
happy e'nough, afie t her own f.^shion, so 
long a>> she* is bl'ssid with health; but 
in her houit. of jiain and weakness she 
is worth) of all {lity, .ill love all that 
Wt*stern e*ntrg), sympathy, and kiiow'ledge 
can achieve* for hei relief. Neglect of the 
sick, and c.illousiu’ss to their sufferings, is 
unqu»*btionably one of the least prepossess- 
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ing traits of Indian character. “ It is 
scarcely possible,” writes one who knows, 
“to exaggerate the misery of the scene.s 
witnessed by the Zenana medical mission- 
ary, as she takes her jdace by the side 
of some poor pain tossed one, and looks 
rt'und in vain for any sign of comfort or 
alleviation in the wretched a])artment. It 
may be illness in which the utmost tpiiet, 
the must absolute rest, are imperatively 
den andcfl , or it may' be that the sand 
of life is running out. Yet the room, 
roof, or epurtyard, as the case may b(‘, is 
crowded with noisy women, not one at- 
tempting to relieve the sufferer; while 
beneath the bedstead — ^generally too short 
for the patient to lie at ease — is assembled 
the family stock of poultry ; and dogs, 
goats, and children divide between them 
the little remaining space* ” 
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This ]»fctiirc brin.fs us to the third field 
of hcdlin"' ojt'‘n to Eni»lish women in the ^ 
East —medical mission work m all its/ 
branches: a field that differs fremt the test 
in th.it it re qaids the healin'^ of the body 
a means to one* ‘f^nat c*nd In the eyes'^1' 
the medical missionaij the hospital, 
and above' its nu\on tfiyn, affords peciil*^*'*^*’ 
opportimitic s foi soul wmnmj' , and it is rtfor 
this reason that high-castc Hindu and EP'Ia- 
hommi'dan women,— the I’uidah aristoc ‘ 
so to speak, are debarred from the lx* 
of its ministrations. Herein lie‘^ the » tnain 
point of div('r'''-PC'‘ betwi(*n mission iwork 
and that of the Duffi rin E iind, The b' 
an line of the one is the base line i 
other. And fiom that base line risc*^*'*’ *”e 
stony, uphill road of me dical mission wor^ . 
a work demanding all and giving in 

return. Yet are its devotees by no *®“*'‘neans 
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dismayed, as the follow in<> lett* r (written 
some years ago from Pesliawar) bears 
striking testimony' ‘'Your he.nt would he 
Istirred witliin j'ou to see wh.it the* ladies 
aJire tloing in Indi.i. Here and at Ainntsar 
cihey are weirking splendully. bull eif 
enetg)’, bright, natuial, and wonderfully 
brave*, . . . tlu-y iir.ictically give up all the 
attractions of Kuropc an socii't), anel spend 
their lives for the peior women and eli’ldrem. 

I 

At Amrits,ir. two eir thre'e of them live in 
the heart ol the* cit), wdth no rnrojieMn 
near them ; and here they ek) the same.” 
Whatever be one’s opinion of mission Avork 
in the abstract, 1 litre can be but one in 
‘regard to woiktrs of this calibre, women 
whose record of pluck, devotion, and sedf- 
sacrifice may well make England proud of 
her daughters. Slow uncertain progress, 
disheartening apathy, bitter disappomtmf*nt, 


11 
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— these have they foie^ht &injjlc-hanfled, 
again and yet again ; ••till, in the face of 
all, have they persevered, .ind found some 
ni< asure of reward. 

A lett( r from a qualified mediral mission- 
ary may give some idea of tin difficulties 
attendant on doctoring F..isteni woman- 
hood. "The Hiiidiu do not want water 
in their m*‘dicin( , so \v( give them powders. 
The cithers use shells as measures, and 
these shell* \.iry \cr) much in si/e. One 
woman will drink up medicine sufficient for 
threi days in one night, another will throw 
aw'ay her medirinc , and thc*n comjdain that 
she is no better Another will eat the 
jKiwder with the pajier in which it is 
wnipped' Again, another will come up 
determined to have an eye pow'der. You 
assure- her her eyes are not in a fit .state for 
a powder, and give her drops. She refuses 
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them ; and if you still refuse; her the jxiwder, 
she demands one for her a,£;ed mother at 
home ! ” Yet even under such conditions 
as these patience has had her perfect work ; 
nor has that \v<^rk been wrought in vain. 

The lai'gest mission hospital in India, St 
Catherine's, in Amrils.ir, owes its exislenct* 
to the unquencliable zeal and energy ol its 
founder, and to the liberal helj) given her 
by the municipality of the station. 'I'wenty- 
five years ago St ('atherine’s consisted <)f 
an insignificant building containing six beds, 
whose oc<;u[)ants were tended by two inde- 
fatigable Englishwomen. To-day the hos- 
pital stands two hundred and fifty-five feet 
high; accommodate^ fort) -two in-patients; 
and provides living-room for a hundred 
persons. Nor is St Catherine’s an isolated 
instance. India is full of such monuments 
to the courage, patience, and devotion of 
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the many I^nqlishwomen who have made 
her pc'opks’ welfare tJie primary object of 
llicir lives. 

And last, though very far from least, 
there are the nurses also,— the women in- 
dispensable to doctors as to pati« nts ; and 
h.ippily for both they have multiplied in 
India within the last two decades. Of all 
vocations open to the unattachtd woman, 
heie surely is one ot the finest; one that 
makes the most unsparing demands upon 
heart and brain and bod), — the last more 
than all in a land of \asl distances, in- 
terminable jouineys, and violent extremes 
of tem[)eratuie. I'ive years of nursing in 
India will test a woman’s nerves and health 
and yeal to the uttermost , and only the 
elect in mind and bod) care to outstay that 
term. Hut there is no lack of novices 
eager to take their places in the ranks; 
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eager to learn at first hand something of 
the mystery and beauty and terror of that 
wonderful Indi.j, that “after two hundred 
years still stands Lc-lore hc‘r captors like 
some beautiful stranger ; --so defenceless, so 
little understood or known.'* 
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til r hard service and poor payinent havt 
never yet d«terr(d llu Anglo-Saxon froni 
work th<it was r Icarly Avorth doing : ari</. 
in the tcith of both ha\c countlass 
Englishwomen served their “grim StoP- 
mothcj ’ with all their strength, and i^th 
all the dogged tenacity of their race I 
pestilential cities , in mud-walled ylla ag. 
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through good rei)on and evil . through 
plague, pestilence, and famine , through 
suspicion, ojipodlion, .ipathy, and all the 
multitudinou'. ills with which India vainly 
strives to daunt her benefactors, — these 
indomitable white women have wrought 
and >triveu un(ea-.iugly ; not altogether 
in \ain 

None the less, in sjiitc ol all that has 
been said and dom, .iiul that ardently, 
to lorw'ard the cause of progress, — honesty 
cannvit rclute Miss Xobles statement that 
“very little which deserves the name of 
Edmaiion has yet been attf mpted in 
modern India. A machine has been 
created An organis.ition stands ready. 
But nothing in all this represents the 
work of the people thcmsrdves for ends 
which they spontaneously perceive to be 
good in themselves,” “Failed H. A.’s” 
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<ind scribblers for the Press have multi- 
plied disastrously cnouoh But India’s 
peophs. as a whole, are still inclined to 
look .iskani'c at \V< stern t« .achin«j, more 
espeM illy when it thn iti iis to inter that 
holy of holii s, the /,i nan.i, and demolish 
the most sacred traditions of the race 
And It is not the man— that i imputed 
tyrant — who most elficln.illy bars the 
way It IS the ntle, invi ible woman, 
whose leservf ol obstinacy “.ill the wild 
hoises 111 the Kmpiie would fail to move” 
She It IS who has always been “the true 
^uaidi.ui of the P.ist , and, uneducated, the 
true em my of Pronress in India ” And 
so far she possesses no practiced incentive 
to puisuc the study' of books and sciences. 
In h( r ey'es iiiarri.i^c and motherhood are 
the bt -all and end-all of life; and these 
agatn .ui* iiu \tricably one with the religion 
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that is its central motive power. The 
Western cravinj; for indef)endcnc<*, per 
sonal and nirnt.il, is incomprehensible to 
her for whom self - efiacemt nt, in the 
service of her lord, is the summit of 
glory and delitjht. Hut in parsing from 
the submission of early wifehood to the 
roy.d [>rerog.xiivcs of the mother, h(r eye 
becomes less single. She grows skilled 
in the intricacies of the marriage-making, 
and btgins to recognise th<i jiossililc- effect 
upon this all-important transaction of the 
rapidly rising .standard of cduccttion amt>ng 
the men of the land. ICducateJ men are 
already inclined to demand from their 
wives a certain degree of knowledge, or 
at least of inter( st, in the wider aff,iirs of 
life : and if anything could reconcile the 
autocrats of “the inside” to such a de- 
tested innovation, it would be the con- 
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viction that their tl.iujjhiers' matrimonial 
value would be "reatlj enhanced thereby. 

How far the Iriiit of the tree of know- 
leili^e w'hrn jducked is lik(*ly to prove 
digestible, and wheth<‘! those W'ho eat of 
it will reap true wisdom ami happiness, 
or mere discontent .ind unavailing rest- 
lessness of mind, are vc\e<l questions 
which theorist-, must be left to settle 
.irnong th<‘mselves, bor i.>ood or ill, 
India’s woimm are being drawm into the 
great whirljiool of civilisation. Retreat is 

out of the question Advance they will 

« 

.It their own speed , a'u! it lies with their 
English dstirs and teachers so to guide 
their oiuvard course, that they shall de- 
rive* the grt.iU'st possibli' benefit and 
happiness from the strange new element 
into which they have been thrust by the 
combined forces of fate and Anglo-Saxon 
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perseverance. But a hundred and one 
difficulties beset the [)ath of the proj^ress- 
ivist in India. In the first place*, the* 
mass of jieople is as hetcrft<:>en<*()us as it 
is vast. The system of education, for 
women as for men, must meet the pre- 
judices and requirements of Hindus, 
Mahommedans, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhi i>, 
and Parsecs ; yet must, at the same limt*, 
possess an underlying unity of purpose, 
system, and method. 

All those who undertake to tCrich women 
and girls^in India should, as far as jiossible, 
work upon certain fi.\ed broad lines, shcmld 
at least be agreed upon the essential and 
fundamental points at i,-.sue. But, un- 
happily for teachers and taught, the two 
chief educational agencies in India have 
never worked from the same base* line or 
with the same ultimate end in view. 
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Ml Government schools are purely sec- 
ular, no word of rfli’ion is allowed. The 
attainment of knowlcdtje and the hijjher 
dtvclojiment of ihcir mental powers are 
set before the piijuls ts ends sulticient in 
the mse Ive s 

In the Misaon Schools, on the other 
hand, education (like hoelil} healins;) is 
merel) i mt ms to the supreme e*nd, 
towaiels which all blanches of labour 
con\crge — the knowled.4C of fhii'it and 
Ills ere cel f wei -.j^tems fundamentally 
e'lpposfcd au , of necessity ineapaHc of 
weirkm^ in unison and thus has been 
cnc^enelered a deplorable spirit of rivalry, 
in place of that !:,rc itcst of ill progressive 
force s CO eipr i ation 

The exclusion of rclnjious teaching from 
Govcinment schools was enforced upon 
much the same ground as was Lady 
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Duffcrin's exclusion of converts from her 
hospiUil v'ards. The core of Oriental 
prejudice against indiscriminat* education 
is the fear kst it weaken religious faith ; 
and the Indian (iovetnment, prompted 
by motives of ijraotic.il expediencj, de- 
cideil to suppress allog ether a subject 
which threatened to prove a serious 
stumbling-block in the path of intelUctual 
progress. 

"Mission teacheis, on the contnir}’, setting 
aside consid^'ratii ms of present exjjeditncy, 
argue tlpt educafum minus Christianity 
must prove a cur.se rather than a b)cs.sing 
to its recipients, «ince it tends to de^-troy 
their faith without providing them with 
an adequate equivahuit for their loss. 
Nay, more- -since it is certain that the 
mass of the people can only be reached 
and moved by their own countryunen, the 
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Mission schools assert that their chief aim 
is to produce women sufficiently educated 
and intellij»ent to take an active part in 
the evangelisation of India. How far 
their projjress h.is been retarded by the 
purely secular l( aching supplied by (loveru- 
ment .schools it is hard to say ; but the 
fact remains that cv<'n w'ere Hinduism 
being iiniterceptibly weakened, Christianity 
is not being accepted in its place. In 
this case, may not the attitude ol Govern- 
ment .schools towards rdigion have as 
much to answer for as the Mission school 
tendency to pojHilanse their institutions 
by reducing Christian teaching to a mini- 
mum.? Anglo-Indian sympathies incline, 
on the whole, toward Got ernment methods, 
and still more so toward the indigenous 
efforts made by eertain of the Native 
State.., as giving more direct proof that 
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the desire for female educ.itlou has l)e<jun 

to take a real li{>Ul upon India itself. 

But over and above tlio (luestion as to 

whether th( education of Indi.i’* '.jirls shall, 

or shall not, include religious instruction, 

there is a still funlu r division of o]iinion 

as to the view from which secular teaching 

«> 

through the vernacular should b' itgaruLd. 
Is it to be “mcnb' a useful scheni * of 
teaching that should assist the mas* ( * in 
their humble, evcrj.daj’' Ide"; r>i is il to 
be tn.ited “as a po->siblo basis Icadint; 
to higher stages, possiblj tv<'n the Uni- 
versity (Ugree itself”? Mrs W’lutler, a 
* 

native lad) and Government Inspectress 
of Bengal Schools, is .strougl) of opinion 
that the former is the better fundamental 
idea. “As the outcome, both of hr‘r 
racial knowledge and her actual experi- 
ence, she deprecate.s strongly tin tendency 
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to push fijirls to University distinctions. 
The rt’suhs are sliowy, and look well in 
school reports ; hut in pniciice. the young 
women hreome arro'^anl, .ire seldom suc- 
cessful as leacheis, and frequently develop 
hysteria and nerxous conqd.iint-^ It is 
too <>reat a brain effort with no hereditary 
preparation.” 

Kxcejitions there are, of course, but 
thesi" serve only to prove the rule, and 
to emph.isise the truth that the more 
slowly we are content to progre.ss with 
this j’reat and comple'x forw'.ird movement, 
the more thorough and satisfartor) will 
be the ultimate lesults. If the conquest 
and administr.ilion of India be essentially 
the work of Falkland’s men, the enlight- 
ening of her wives and daughters is, as 
essentially, the work of England’s women ; 
and it cannot be said that they have 
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neglected their share of the white man’s 
burden in the East; hut it is inij)ossible 
to do full ju>>tire to the couraoe and 
perseveranct of individual worki rs, or 
to givt* the home-stay ing^ Englishwoman a 
clear idt a of what the task of < ducating 
young India practie.illy means, foi those 
who put their shoulders to the whtti, 
without enlarging her knowledge of the 
bare facts of her exiled sisti'rs < very day 
life and woik , and without emj>ha using 
the initial fact that India s graduil move- 
ment towards ment.1l and n.itional awaken- 

ing is the net result of countless seemingly 

# 

futile individual slruggle-., of daily battles 
against heat, dust, cholera, and that in- 
sidious inertia of soul and body that is 
the moral microbe of the East. 

Three things, yea four, are indispens- 
able to the Englishwoman who attemfits 
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to educate India . tcnacitj' of purpose, 
adaptability t«) every ‘.ort of circumstance ; 
a genuine jiassion for imparting know- 
ledge; and a fund of patience .is inex- 
haustible as tlie widow’s eruse of oil. 
Many .i woman in England knows the 
meaning of hard, unremitting work , but 
for liard living - really haid livmg — she 
must look to the gre.it and glorious 
East. 

Considei this picture of a small mission 
Sthool in the p.iddt fields near Calcutta. 

The .schviol is carried on by three 
sisters, who, llumgh sufficleiilly well to-do 
to live a comfortable, shiltered lile in 
their own island, are content to spend 
their d,i):. among the ignoiant inhabit- 
ants of the marshy, unhe.ilthy country 
round about Calcuit.i The little village 
can only he appro.iched by a canal 
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journey, in a “dug-out,”- a hollowed tree- 
trunk, towed by men walkiiig on either 
side of the canal, A short palki'^ journey 
lands the traveller in the- midst of a 
cle.tn, picturesque vilLige, whose only 
unattractive feature is its water-tanks — 
green and slimy, and rich in bacilli — 
lying perilousl)’ near the houscb ; if by 
courtesy they may be sf> called. They 
are built of baked mud and heavily 
thatched. They contain one room a- 
picce, and that room boasts but three 
walls; irvan, in his undeveloped state, 
being untroubled by a senseless passion 
for privacy. I'h ' heavy thatched roof, 
jutting well out on the open side, and 
supported by slim pillars, forms an im- 
promptu verandah, which ensures a goodly 
patch of shade, if nothing else ; and 

' I'dlaiiquin. 
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there are days in the year wherein a 
patch of shade is as exquisite a luxury 
as the veriest Sybarite could desire. 

In one of these “desira})le residences'^ 
do the three sisters live, and eat, and 
sleep, when circumstance brings them all 
together into the villag(\ I'hrce string 
beds, set in a row, are shielded from the 
prying of passing villagers by a 

square of matting slung from the roof; 
behind which unstable bedroom door the 
sisters dress and undress night and morn- 
ing, while a movable screen set in the 
verandah affords them a certain degree 
of privacy throuj^hout the day. The 
eldest of these sisters is the ruling spirit 
of the place, and lives among her people 
almost as one of themselves ; tramping 
through th<* marshy land, up to her knees 
in water, though she is far from strong., 
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Lady Uufferin, while in India, visited 
this little school, and gave prizes and 
Jubilee medals to goo children; a [)roof 
that where even two or three are gathered 
together, who knt'w how to put heart and 
soul into their w'ork, they shall, in due 
time, reaii if th‘,-y faint not. 

But withfiut belittling this fine example 
of practical Christianity, it may be well 
to add that intimate knowledge of Eastern 
chiu'acter breeils an increasing conviction 
that many English teachers, and mission- 
aries, unjvittingly diminish their influence 
by a mistaken zeal in elaborating, unneces- 
sarily, their own privations and discom- 
forts; and by an etpially mistaken belief 
that they can bring themselves into closer 
touch with the people by living as nearly 
as possible on the same lines. Now the 
Oriental is a profound respecter of 
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|,>ersons, as of alJ outward and visible 
signs of power; aiul in his eyes the man 
who deliberately and needlessly accepts 
discomfort, is a poor fool, to be humoured 
and pitied, but by no means worthy of 
admiration <jr lesjject. It may impress 
him considerably that the Sahib should 
reach down from his heights to help and 
teach his Ar^an brother; but a per- 
manent descent to A) ran levels merely 
amazes him, and is apt, as has been said, 
to cngend<jr contempt rather than resj)ecl. 
English men and women, reaped upon 
Christian stauJjrds, .ne slow to realise 
this attitude of mind in the races with 
whom they have to do. Hence much 
misunderstanding on both sides, and a 
slower rate of progress than need be. 

Hut to return to actualities and the 
English teacher in India as she is : Con- 
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sider yei another picture of a village 
school and its scholars, in an altogether 
different locality. Here are neither marshy 
rice-fields, net fe.itlicr- crested [)alms, nor 
the simm( ring heat of the regions round 
about Calcutta. Here <ire fl.it, far-stretch- 
ing plains, hard, dry, and dusty, and 
fierce heal alternates with bitter coM. 
A sterner, hardier tract of land in all 
i<*<'pects is the great province of the 
Punjab; but hen-, as there, the irre- 
pressible Lnglish woman is at work. 

I'he walls and floor of her schoolroom 

t 

are of baki d mud, th<- latter overlaid 

# 

with matting, wdiereon the great-eyedr’ 
children squat solemnly in rows, the elder 
ones only provided with low benches, 
which serve them for desks. The head 
teacher is enthroned on a low chair, 
overlaid with scarlet lacca, whilst her 
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assistants content themselves with four- 
lejigcd, rope hottome»l stools. Their small 
scholars have usually to be “recruited” 
e.'ich morning by .in old woman deputed 
for the purpose, who, passing from house 
to house, carries oft the children to the 
mud-walled schoolroom, where their pa- 
tient teachers await their coming. Here 
they sit them down in an atmosphere of 
dust, and lujat, and flies innumerable, and 
drone out their lessons in the high monot- 
onous chant so dear to the Eastern heart. 
Since they most often .trrive unwashed 
and unfed, they .soon become hungry, 

• and must needs either run home Vor a 
meal, or have their food bi ought to them. 
This usually consists of a flat wheaten 
cake {ckupafii) with some curds; and 
those among the children who chance to 
be Hindus retire to a distant corner, or, 
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if possible, behind a bedstead tilted on 
end, in order to protect their meal from 
any defiling touch or shadow. 

Regularity in attendance is vain to hope 
for. “ Inquiry is made for one child — 
she has gone to a mourning or a weckling ; 
for another — she has fever, or ‘ her eyes 
have come ’ (ophthalmia) ; for a third — 
she has fallen off the roof. One has 
on a pilgrimage to some sacied bathing- 
place, another is ‘carrying mud.’ There 
are also numerous festivals when the 
schools must be closed altogether.” 

Nor are the pupils of these village 
schools necessarily children. Their ages 
may be anything between three or four, 
and thirty or forty years. It is by no 
means uncommon for a mother and 
daughter to be taught in the same school, 
aye, and even in the same class. Rut 
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the elders pupils arc, for the most part, 
widows 01 forsaken wives, who s< know- 
in ord( r that they may earn an 
honourable livelihood .is teachiTs Thus 
we m.ij find, evt n in a small school, 
virgins, brides, widows, and mothers all 
sitting .it tlie feel of the vvonderful white 
“ Miss - s.ihib, whose ]..iowledgi and 
patiemce are se(^mingl> inexhaustible, all 
battling with the s.iine primal mysteries 
of le*arning , all striving for the same 
childish!) simple pri/c Surely no We stern 
woin.in, howi ver unimaginative, could look 
with .1 heart unmoved upon so quaintly 
pathetic' a scene. 

In the noimal .and high schools of tlie 
three rresidcncie*s the arrangements are 
less piimitive, and the work is based upon 
the Latest Western systems, Hindu girls 
are, as a rule, brighter and more promising 
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pupils than Mahoinmt-clans, the probable 
reason beins; that they posses 1 inherited 
tendencit-^ U)warJs book-learning, which 
has always been held in high honour by 
the best men f>f th< ir race. lUit the swift- 
est strides of all have undoubtedly b<‘en 
made by tlu* Parsee . on the Uoinljay sidt , 
and that not in the matter of < duc<ii)on 
only, but in the m^urked progies*' towards 
equality ,ind ein.incii)ation atlaim d by tlu ir 
women folk. 

A quarter of a century agr> tin Parset 
woman practically Putdab; and to-day 

she is to be met with everywhere, from 

« 

the dinner-table at Government House tS 
the open tramways which run to and fro 
through the streets of Bombay. Many of 
tliese gentle little ladies, wdth their dark 
eyes and exquisitely'-tinted silken drajieries, 
drive, and even ride, fearlessly well ; and 
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as hostesses in their own drawinj:; -rooms 
they possess a cultivated charm and a 
simple dignity peculiarly their own. The 
I’arsets have now pjactic.tlly triken their 
eduavtional woik into their own hands, 
and h.ive founded sevenil schools, which 
are carried on without aid or grant irom 
Cioveinment, and are therefore entirely 
fre(* from official inspection. 

Hut ajiart from the special Parsee de- 
velopment, Madras ranks first among the 
IVe.sidencies as an educational pioneer; 
and her claim rests chiefly (tn th^ success- 
ful movement m.id<‘ there lows'iids carrying 
on woik .iltu the brii'f school peiiod is 
end* ‘1. It is evident that “so long as 
girls go to live with tlnsr hmsbands at four- 
teen, no matter lion sound a foundation of 
le.irning may have been laid, the ultimate 
re.snlt can never be moie than superficial. 
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It is a matter, therefore, of importance as 
well as interest to record that a really 
earnest effort in the direction of home 
education has hem'll made." Many te.ichers 
are at work in this direction and <111 in- 
creasing number of India’s womcm are 
studying thus, carrying their reading on 
to English, arithmetic, history, and geo 
graphy ; being visited at home weekly 
by th< native governess, and occasionally 
attending lectures. 

More encouraging than all, perhaps, to 
workers ,in this vast area is the str-adily 
increasing interest displayed by Maharajahs 
of Native States in the advancemenU-a«a 
enlightenment of their once despised 
female subjects. Of these, Mysore un- 
doubtedly takes the lead, not merely as 
regards female education, but in its official 
discouragement of early marriages. “The 
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exampU* in this dire cti<.)n, or in that of 
ediir.iiion. sliown by the N.Jti\e States, has 
more weighty iii/liunce than is often ad- 
mitted, and innovations launched by tlmm 
are like ]> to be accepted far more n adily 
and with better ‘^race than anythin;* in- 
itiateel unde r Thillsh pre'-ti;u ’’ ljhaunaj;ar, 
also, a St.ite \(ry ran‘ly honoured by the 
presence' e/f the ubiepiitous British tourist, 
is sin;mil<irly advanced in matters educa- 
tional , .ind can boast a goodly number of 
girls’ schools supported by the State. The 
Maharajah himself, by way of ^e^ample, 
sent his ov.u daughter to study at the 
i\i,.haraj schoe*!, whose pupils are drawn 
almeist entitc'ly Iroin the leading and 
wealthiest families in the State. This 
school was establisheel as far back as 
1857, and in its earliest days fought a 
long, hard battle against prejudice and 
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indiffercnct'. The whole educational de- 
parlm(‘nt in bhaunagar was (and jK'rhaps 
still is) under the superintendence of an 
Englishwoman v)f wide culture and unerr- 
ing sympathy witli the ways and workings 
of native characur; ‘‘whilst she grasps, 
as so manv well-intentioned Englishwonu-n 
fail to do, the fact that the teacliing ssited 
to girls at home is not of necessity the 
best for their sisters in India.” I’his last 
touches one of the many weak points in 
our 7ealous --if at times misguided — 
attempts ^ to j)our Western culture into 

K astern vessels. An<’)ther initial mistake 

$ 

is the tendcnc)' of English i<*arherti.rtJ 
overlook two vital facts in regard to their 
pupils : first, that here is no question of 
enlightening minds hitherto left in bar- 
barous ignorance ; second, that as the 
keynote of the old education of Indian 
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women was character, the new cannot 
aim lower. I'hc main feature in their 
training should not he reaclin" and writing, 
but the power to grasp clearly and with 
enthusi.ism the ideas of nationality, and 
the responsibility of the individual to 
race and country ! Though in respect of 
the last, teacher and taught might oc- 
casionally do worse than change places. 

In fine, the opinion of Miss Noble — who 
has not merely studied Hindu life, but lived 
it — is worth quoting and considering * — 

“Only those can do vital service to the 
Indian woni.in who, mi a spirit of entire 
K p' ct for her e\isting conventions and 
lur past, rec(»gnise that they are but 
offering new mitdes of expression to 
qualities already developed, and expressed 
in other w.iys, under the old training. 
Therefore th< fundamental task of grasp- 
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ing and conveying the inspiration of the 
West must be performed by Easterns for 
Easterns, not by foreigners. Nor ought 
the result of such a process to be denation- 
alising. ... A merely imitative appre- 
hension of the Wtst is inde<‘d the parent 
of death to the Orient Ihit to achieve 
a living, forceful, heart-to-heart appi<»pria- 
tion of Western eneigy, and Us reUiaiisla- 
tion into Eastt'rn terms, is not death, but 
life.” 

And there can be little doubt that India 

will nev^^r awake to so vital a renewal of 

life and thought until the national idea is 
* * * 

grasped and api roved by her nialtn.dos 
of veiled women, who, by reason of their 
worshipful service, dominate the* men they 
serve as unveiled women cannot hope 
to do. 

K 



CH/VPTER IX 

\Rr INJ)L''irilS AM' MlDinCivAll 


‘ I hf in inth lit MUilwiP w «l nioMitu’ f»\v5il tUiiunrei 
of u« il tiMln tn^i v<.i iml «f ‘In (uiinn \k il iim tnii < f iht 
tinhiouliui in ]>!ui, 'iikI in | uifk, ui ( ml uicl in fi c imtw 
1 xoiiu \\^^ 

I'lvOM the di)s of the children of Isniel, 
until now, skill m art and neefllccraft has 
been to the luiMons of the hast an hcTitacje 
that conif tl of t*’C Loid ; and if we of 
had bee i content to realise this, 
and to art uj on tlie re ilisation, Imlias art 
industries would t'(\fr have suffeicd so 
great dam igc at oar hands, nor would 
Sir Alfud L) all -- writ ing under the pseu- 
donym of a cultivated modern Brahman — 
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have hriil cause to review their present 
condition in the following melancholy 
strain. 

In regard to the m(*ral and mateiial 
pro^jfress made by India under British 
rule, he sa)s. “I am not so Mire whether 
pro'j,ress is deinonstoible in Art, and 1 
fear that you hav'* not inlianced 

the pottio.ll aspect of things in India. 
Art, in it-, higher orders., has hitherto, 
like mor.ility, prei rrecl a religious to a 
purely utilitari.jn inoti\e; .ind when utility 
comes too obtrusively into thi' hirt ground, 
the artistic, like the nhVious ‘spirit, becomes 
depressed, and los s g'Msp of its principle. 
At this hour a limdu sculptor, in out- 
lying places, will execute temples beautiful 
in design and detail, because the subject 
not only exalts and inspires his imagina- 
tion, but also leaves it quite free. The 
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introduclion of your European patterns is 
confusing to the spiritUctl Instinct as to 
form and colour. The imaginative faculty 
becomes superfluous ; also the immense 
European demand for the finer handicraft 
of India has demoralised our artisans, 
who, instead of cn<lf avouriug to ( xpress 
the multiform religious idea, however 
grotesque, are now cniployid in exe- 
cuting wholesale oiders according to 
sample.” 

Sir M. llhownaggree has also drawn 
England’s attc iiti<»’' to the negle''t<‘d state 
of Indian, indi stncs, and is convinced that 
to~applj Eiin;p(an tducation to it is the 
supreme caiiSe of the deteriorating effect 
of Western inUin'iice iq)on Indian art. It 
is org.inisation in a manner suitable to the 
country that is so imperatively needed; 
and the sooner we restore the nobility of 
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true work, and honour it as we honour 
courage and self-sacrifice, the better will 
it be for ourselves and for India’s ultimate 
prosperity. In this one instance, despite 
an inextinguishable conviction t)f our own 
superiority, we should rather have sat at 
India’s feet than have ] (resumed to shackle 
her free* genius with the canons of W(\sUirn 
art; to foist upon her our middle-da.ss 
monstrosities in lieu of her own ex- 
quisitely natural grace of worknjanshi{> 
and design. 

But art industries in general are not 
clo.sely connected with our main subject 
— ^woman and her work. Even in the 
essentially feminine art of needJecraft she 
cannot boast a commercial monopoly, but 
reserves her skill in weaving and em- 
broidering chiefly for domestic puriaoses. 
Commercial needlework is left almost en- 
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tirely to men, the sole exception being 
the beautiful phnl Lift or flower work; 
and even this, before it w is discovered 
by the British .irt lover, \i<ib used only 
for adorning the rhnddin or drajied ^ 
cloths worn by the women owr their 
heads. On the 15omb.iy side*, when the 
silken ian is worn as htad.fcar, much 
thought and d(lic<ite workmanship are 
bestow’ed upon the borders (wide or nar- 
row, according to occasion), without which 
those gr.iceful draperies .me not con .1 derod 
complete 

'1 he t ncoura nient of such pun ly in- 

f 

digwN Ills and usifiil branches of needle- 
craft would ha\e jiro\<‘d an education in 
itself to both toachiis and taught; but in- 
stead we must needs sit oiir docile and 
nnatel} imitatni pupils to woik upon 
uch niarvils vif ugliness and cheap showi- 
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ness as Berlin cross stitch, “water-lily" 
mats, and crewel - work antitnacassars. 
Indian Moincn delight in small novelties; 
and woik of this tkpradeJ type being 
easy and rapid of accomplishment, they 
have iinfortutiately honoured it with an 
admiration fai be} ond its deserts It is 
no rare thine* m these days, for i /c” ma 
visitor to conn upon a or.icelul >oung 
l^ini, drajv'd and girt ibout with the 
strong, rich tones oJ T'.asti rn colouring, 
zealously at w'ork upon a coarse magenta 
“comforter” or some like atrocity —des- 
tined to .idorn the neck ot her lord, and 
likely, alas, to reach its di’^tinautuj, The 
sight would be laughable were it not so 
pitiful. For. to the discerning eye, it is 
symbolic of a great inward and spiritual 
falling off, for which, unhappily, we, as a 
nation, are largely responsible. “ In no 
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branch of Indian art has British influence 
been so mischievously (letriment.il as in 
needlecraft. . . . And the mission schools 
are to l)c held responsible for most of the 
e\il that ha-, been wrought in this direction. 
Dniwn, as so larijc a perccnta;>(' of the 
teachers arc, from the l..»wer middle classes, 
and imbiu'd with the wor^t philistinism of 
their older, they were (‘qually utterly' un- 
able to appreciate the wondrous Ixsiuties 
of form and colour of indij^cnous em- 
broidery, or to impart a knowdedge of 
anything belter th.in the decor.itive taste 
of th(‘ back pailour.” 

b'on/ilnis phase of education —a more 
important one than many arc apt to 
believe- -women of culture with a taste 
for phil.inthropy are much needed; and 
the I’.ngland of to-day is fairly overrun 
with such. But who shall persuade them 
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to face bard service in exile merely for the 
sake of bestowin-j upon their awakeain.t^ 
Aryan sisters that heritage of culture which 
they alone can bestow ’ 

It is in this field of work that Anglo- 
Indian women (more especially the wives 
of civilians, polic** officers, and civil en- 
gineers, whose lot is cast in lonely places) 
might, at the cost of a little human sym- 
pathy atid interest, a little perseverance 
and kindly tolerance, do much tt>\vards 
fostering and encouraging capacities which 
our sehopls are doing their utmost to 
destroy. So far, however, Mrs Steel 
stands alone in this respect ; and sLt, has 
left behind her such a legacy of good work.s 
as has not been bequeathed to India by 
any other Englishwoman of her .sphere of 
life. In whatever district Fate placed her, 
she made a point of interesting herself 
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keenly in its wunien, tlieir lives and their 
work, and in j^ivino special encourag('ment 
to all indigenous forms of needlecraft ; 
with the result that ev<‘n now, in the 
Punj.ib, those who wish to jirorure the 
handsc'mest sjiecimens of phul kan work 
apply to northerly tlislricts vilun* Mrs 
Steel’s name is still known and honoured. 
Would that her mantle had fallen upon 
other shoulderi \\ht,n the women of the 
Punjab lost the invaluable impetus of her 
strong bniin and lieart But for all the 
success that attended her efforts to raise 
the stand, ird of work .md design among 
then;, 'not one of all her own country- 
women has been fir<‘d to follow her fine 
example. 

Neither Angki- Indians, then, nor Govern- 
ment instructors, nor women philanthropists 
over-seas, h.ivc exhibited any marked interest 
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in the lestoration to jts true kvcl of the 
vaiiisjhiniT art of needk'ciaft uiiion^ Ea>tcrn 
•women Rkinaincth only the missionary, 
■who, if cletkunt in tasie and culture, is by 
no means ckficicnt in /cal, and is, more- 
over, justified m .mswermg all who aver 
that inelustri.il class work lx Ion >s to the 
realm of the jihikinthn/pisi rath* r th in the 
missionaiy, •with the uncuiswci ibh i]in*>tion 
“Where are the plulanthrojn ^ts who will 
uiulertake the w<nk'*’ 

“ Let them stej) forward quu kly into this 
field if tlje ) feci so constrained,” write > one 
■who is now at work m thi. dipaitmcnt. 
“ Puit meanwhl', who that In ai' what 
abund mt opport unities art' offere d for 
preaching by word and dt ed the Gospel 
of Him who came to minister to the 
poor and needy, will dare to assert that 
this is not true missionary work ^ ’ Who, 
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indeed ? Pity only that a few grains of 
culture, in its wi<lcst sense, should be 
so rarely coujdcd with genuine religious 
z<*aL 

In th<j face of this general apathy it is 
encouraging to learn that the Soci(*ty for 
the Preservation of Indian Arts has of late 
years organised a sonjewhal tardy crusade 
against the futile {>roduction of so much 
ugly, useless needlework; for futile it is, 
even from the must se\erely utilitarian 
point of vit'u. “Nobody will buy it, for, 
il any appieciabk* native dentanJ for 
it arose for ‘ de. orative ’ purposes, the 
machin.'ry of Switzerland and Germany 
wouM jiromptly glut the bazaars with 
d’oylys and aiitimacassars of the cheapest 
and lowist grades of production, Europe 
certainl) dots not want it, as our own 
‘ depbts for poor ladies’ work ’ can tell ; but, 
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on the other hand, Europe will purchase 
good and characteristically nativ(* work 
to an almost unlimited extent." 

The mere cultivation (T a natural taste 
for colour and design, and for infusing true 
artistic ])ur[)ose intf» the simplest forms of 
industrial art, may sc<'m to some, whose 
lives are crowded with ceaseless occu])a- 
tions, too secondary a jnatter to b(' worth 
the necessary expenditure of time and toil 
it must involv(‘. Itut those wdio know from 
experience how radiantly the poorest lives 
may be \^rightened and beautified by such 
simple means, cannot fail to i)erceive how 
invaluable the.se nmst be to women doomed 
for life to the <'lernal monotony ol four 
walls and a back courtyard, nor to realise 
how greatly their influence is needed to 
stem the incoming tide of utilitarianism, 
which threatens to annihilate all the finer, 
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fnt*r impulses of Eastern artists and 
ctaitsin* n 

In the meantime, as has been said, the 
nn,^ioi,ary is doiny hr^r utmost, according 
to h( r li'^hts, 1)> means of iiulustilal 
classes interlarded with leliyious instruc- 
lie>n, thill Killing twei Iniels, yea, three, 
with one steini , ior the>e classes art* 
eirganis* d prin* ij»ally for the bt nefit of 
the Hindu wielow, than whom no creature 
livin'* IS iiK'ie destrv'ii* of a fellow- 
womans pitv, help, iiitl love. This 
nason aloni leml'is mission jndiistrial 

clashes woithj of 11 < lu oiiragenienl and 

« 

praise , siuc iht^ jaovide congemial oc- 
cupation and « vrn a moelest livelihood 
lor a small [)iojj» 10 m of India’s millions 
ot widows tl oiisands ol them mere 
childien, pun htd thus for some sin in 
a foYmer birth bj Cj«ids, who v\ith the 
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magnificent injustic<* acendited to their 
kind- -strike the sinner through her best 
beloved, for whom she is at least privi 
leged to “ win merit ” through a life of 
service 

Strong in this I«*lief, the orthodox 
Hindu widow “sufhts her lot with the 
fierce enjoyment of mart)tdom, and a veiy 
fanaticism of selflessness ” lint /eal can 
not lessen the evils of that lot ; made 
hardei since a humane Government abol- 
ished sutici,, without piTcciving that the 
spirit 01 it^ could mver be abolished, while 
the sacrament of marriagi' nu'ans what it 
docs to the Hindu wife. And who' shall 
say, asks Miss Sorabji, but that the 
moral strength which this supreme sacri- 
hce represented “did not make for some- 
■hing in the national consciousness ? No 
one ever enforced widowhood. No one 
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enforced snffee : no one to-day can really 
restrain su/fee." Tht‘ wife who may not 
die with her lord “buys gifts” for him 
hereafter by self- devoted service to his 
family. “ But in these days, and under 
the petty tyranny of a mother-in-l.aw, the 
altruism of the little widow is worn 
threadbare." Nor i;. even she exempt 
from the* all - prevasivc spirit of doubt, 
which men and w’otnen of to-day draw in 
Aviih the very air they breathe. Is her 
belief a realit} ? Is she in very deed 
buying gift.-, lor her Imsband?^ “Admit 
the doubt," —it i . ag lin Miss Sorabji who 
sptdks, and yoa admit . . . discontent, 
ccmsriouspc'ss .<f h.irlship, of ill-treatment. 
Vet all these tyi.iii: ies, this veiy doubt, has 
the march ol tin'e brought to the Hindu 
widow. 'Fherc lies the tragedy. . . . 

She is losing faith in her own sacrifice 
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in her old attitude towards life : and there- 
fore she has to be pitied indeed.” 

It is with these waifs and strays of 
humanity tliat industrial classes are mainly 
filled. The largest of them, carried on 
in a tall pile of buildings in the heart 
of Amritsur city, supports \a omt n of all 
castes and ages (united by the one 
common bond of loneliness and poverty), 
by means of purely indigenous indu.stries 
— to wit, phnl-l'iri work, cotton .spin- 
ning, and the making of iij7car or 
coarse \^ebbing, used for bedsteads in 
place of laths. Here, working four hours 
a- day, pupils n’ty earn two shillings to 
two and eightpt nee a - month : a poor- 
sounding pittance, but amply sufficient for 
their modest needs, and more than they 
could earn from non-Christian employers 
for the same amount of labour. The fact 
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that the mission superintendent is daily 
besiejjcd by .ipplicants, pr<')ves that the 
systf m adopted is just find reasonable, 
and meets, to the fiil\ the necessities of 
the case. 

Thus, here and there, by one means 
find another, efforts are l>eing made to 
preserve and i ticouragt' an art that is 
twice blest, in that it blesses her who 
bu)s, and her ■who makes, with equal im- 
partiality , and it is sincere!) to be hoped 
that the Sock t)' for the Preservation of 
Indian A^t eiay siiccf ed in i^s praise- 
worth) to laep alive the true 

, I 

artist in the-.c IZastern craftsmen and 
women who. .'n.m (he remotest beginning 
of time, hav« b -n filled with “wisdom 
f)f heart to work all manner of work, in 
blu( . and i,, jnjrple, and in scarlet, and 
in fine line» ’ 
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INTROUrCTlCJN. 

Of Indian women m general, — of their 
woes, their strivings and their fitful 
tentative movement towards progress, as 
we understand it,-- -an infinite deal has 
been written within the last twenty 
years Dut of the few indi\ idn.d women 
who, — such supreme etlorts of will 
and intellect Jis an * Knglishwoman can 
hardly cstimat<', — have * succeeded in 
emerging from the homogeneous mass, 
singularly little is known : .ind surely we 
of the West, whose watchword is Forward, 
should bestow more than a passing 
interest on the struggles and ultimate 
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achievements of these gentle yet indomit- 
able heroines of modern India. 

It is this same priceless gentleness, 
underlying- always her power of brain 
and will, that con.stitulcs the chief charm 
of the cultured Eastern woman. Lady 
Dufferin, writing on this, her favourite 
topic, asserts that it is impossible to read 
the life -history of any one of India’s 
pioneers “without pride and pleasure in 
the fact that so much talent and per- 
severing determination should be found 
combined with so many truly feminine 
qujdities ; for ( ne' might have feared 
that women ’wjx. had had to break 
through the hard and fast rules of caste 
and custom, w«)u]d have lost their more 
lovable characteristics in the struggle.” 
Let our own pioneers consider these 
words. For of a truth, in these days 
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of independence, of pushincj and striving 
among all ranks and sexes, the gr.icious 
old-world flower of gentleness rujis risk 
of being trampled out of feminine char- 
aett r the more .so, bcc.mse il is a 
common fallacy to confound 'gentleness 
with weakness; whereas true gentleness 
is the liandmaid of strength though not 
of self-<issertion. For strength has many 
forms of nianifestation, and the ideal 
woman of the East is strong in self- 
repression, in cheerful subordination of 
the individu.d to the community . since 
an Indian householrl still a community 
on the old patriarch.ii •’ lines. .She is 
the outcome of an ethical, if not a 
material, civilisation. Analysis of the 
seemingly arbitrary conventions that dom- 
inate her life reveals an underlying canon 
of stern self-control; just as analysis of 
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her rigid n'liijioiis observances reveals 
a faith permeated •with the poetry of 
symbolism. 

Narrow her sphere may be . but within 
it hfr power is su2>rem( , a power that 
increase's with the years, till, as (Grand- 
mother —or Big Mother — iiiltr of many 
sons .ind of their wi\es, she is Queen 
indeed I It is hr rs to m.ike her kingdom 
— the Inside — a jilace of inace or ol petty 
persecution . hers to be hoodwinked .ind 
dreaded as tyrant, or loved ‘‘as only 
those women are 1o\m1 who ha\e given, 
and gi\en, and g'^'r'a. all their lives, 
seeking nothing* ui return.” 

But the actual w'rmian, in the East as 
in the West, too often falls far short of 
the high ideal set before her : too often, 
with increase of years, she becomes a 
shrill-tong tied virago, a tyrant, unassailable 
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in her own domain ; yielding to none 
but the Holy Man — true lord of the 
Zenana— who wields his power to bless 
and curse like a two-edged sword. Cheap 
sensation - mongers, who ]>rate of the 
scorned and ill-used Hindu wife, will 
find, in Mrs Penny’s ‘ Inetitable Law,’ 
a true and terrible picture of the s^ope 
and unscrupulousness of feminine tynumy 
behind the veil. 

As for the rigidness of Purdah law, 
— which to the white woman seems 

a death in life, — the communal natun* of 

• % 

the household affords ameliorations only 
known to th<' initiateu. ■» hliss Noble, 
who can speak from personal experience 
of the Hindu home, assures us that 
“if we live there day after d.iy we shall 
find that every woman has familiar inter- 
course with some man or men in the 
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family. The reidtion between brothers- 
and sisters-in-l.n\ is all gaiety .md sweet- 
ness. Scarcely any children are so near 
to a woman as the sons of her hiisb.ind’s 
sisters . . . cousins also c(>iint as brothers 
and sisters And from the fart that 
every woman has her rightful place in 
some family, it follows that there is 
more healthy human intcrconnse with 
men in .ilmost cv<'ry' Hindu woman’s life 
th.in in those of thousands of single 
women, living alone or following pro- 
fessional carei r> in the suburbs of London 

t 

or other Western •i^.ius.” 

Nor is the^j.iiidu woman at all* grate- 
ful for suggested innovations. “ Did our 
great - grandmothers live otherwise ? ” is 
her unanswerable question . a question 
fatal to the spiiil of progress. 

Into this world of ancient and ordered 
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law stepped a brand - new civilisation, 
preaching the gospel of progress at any 
price, and aflame with ycal for ujilift 
ing the “ downtrodden heathen woman,” 
whether she would or no. The breeze 
of new movements stirred the dust of 
the ag<*s ; a patern.il Government took 
active measures to jnomote the wcliare 
of a i)eo])le little understood ; and even 
into the jealously - walled Zenan.is the 
ubiquitous I’'ngHshwoman fl)uud her wa). 
Surface im]>ressioii.s led to many false 
conclusions ; the stniling reserve of the 
“ downtrodden ” ones held her at arm’s 
length. But undaunted oy obstacles and 
unmindful of her own ignorance, she de- 
voted all her time, and energy to dis- 
pelling theirs. I'he tale of her labours 
has already been told, inadequatf*!}’ enough ; 
and these cameo pictures of India’s pio- 
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net'r'j in thought and action may be 
taken as proof that her seeds of en- 
lightenment if somewhat promiscuously 
scattered, did not all fall by the wayside 
or on stony ground. For the Oriental 
woman — obstinate and conservative as 
she is — rarely fails tf> resjjond when 
sympathetic understanding of her own 
prejudices and ideals goes hand in hand 
witli zeal. 

Witness the scene in ("alcutta “when 
nearly eight liundnsl native ladies came 
together ;it Goveinment House to present 
Lady Duflerin ^\^*h an address signed 
by over four tlTdusaiid women of Bengal, 
expressing iheir deep regret at her de- 
parture from India, where she had proved 
herself such a true frknd to them, and 
their grateful eippreciation of all she had 
done for them. Such a sitrht had never 
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been seen before, and it was one never 
to be forgotten. The great throne -room 
in Government House was fill'd from 
end to end with w'omen of all ages, 
most of whom had never in tlu'ir lives 
before bee n inside a European house, 
while many of them had never seen 
a Euro])ean face; and to all it was 
strangely ncv\ and exciting to find them- 
selves in a crowd. Only a small nuinl)cr 
of them could ‘•[»cak English, yet all 
showed themselves willing to converse 
by signs ,and smiles, where words were 
wanting. They were a'l overflowing with 
curiosity with regard to their new sur- 
roundings, as w(‘Il as animated with real 
gratitude to the English lady, who, dur- 
ing her four short years of residence 
among them, had initiated and carried out 
a scheme fraught with so much benefit 
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to them and their children. Such a 

gjilheriny; at. this must do a great deal 

towards the breaking down of the wall 

of seclusion and (*\clusi\ cness with which 

Indian women arc surroundt'd , and there 

can be littk' doubt that mora fri qui nt 

o2»iJortunitieb of social intercourse with 

(ultivated linghshw'omcn would prove 

most hcliifiil to them ” 

'I he Parsees are li\ ing witnesses to 

the truth of this last statement. The 

be.stow.d of education upon women of the 

Puid.di caste is, in truth, but the thin 

end of the wedge*, a means to a larger 

* 

end, an effort to imidant in their hearts 
those stirrings of discontent which are 
the invariable forerunners of jirogress. 
Yet even in this aggressively enlightened 
twentieth centur\ , which bids fair to be 
dominated by the woman militant, many 
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of the most advanced and cultivated 
ladies of India still cling tenaciously to 
the inysterj' and charm, to say nothing 
of the power, of the veil. Mrs .Sarojini 
Naidu, herself a poetess of distinction 
and talent, holds very definite views on 
the subject. ‘ The Eastern woman,” she 
saj s, “ has alway.s been veiled , and 
Indian women will never re.illy droj) 
their Purdah. There will alway> he a 
veil between them and the world. I am 
not of those who desire t<» lift the 
Purdah before Indian women are ready 
to face man with a curtain woven of 
their innate modesty and reservt;. I 
would like to see education given first 
behind the Purdah. Then, perhaps, the 
outer curtain might be gradually taken 
away.’’ 

And what of the form of education 
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that is to fit souls born to seclusion 
for the perils and privileges of the larger 
life? Margaret Nt>ble’s suggestion that 
it should be based on character, and on 
power tf» grasp with enthusiasm the ideas 
of nationality, and the individual’s re- 
si>onsibility to the race, though somewhat 
large and vague, is sound at the core : 
and her further disquisition on it is 
worth quoting in full. 

“How do we pn>pose that Indian 
women shall grasj) an idea of such vast- 
ness as this of nationality. How are 
they to acquire the knowledge necessary 
to define it <* ... In answer to such 
questions, we can only assure ourselves 
that when the world is ripe for an 
epochal idea, that idea pours itself in 
from all sides upon the waiting conscious- 
ness. The very stones speak it, and 
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the timbers of the wall cry out and 
answcT tht'in. Some immense struct’ le 
for the common t>oo*l precipitates itself; 
idea and struggle act and rc^ac't till the 
goal of both is filially achieved. 

“This is th<‘ mor(‘ true in thc^se days 
of writing and telegraphy, of a common 
language and clieap jjrint. . . . \\ her- 

ever a word of English goes the naiional 
idea constitutes for its(*lf the necessity 
of an aposiolat<* No one ran say ex- 
actly how it will come to birth .unonq; 
the^ women. Some ^*ill c.itch it for them- 
selves. Some will gather it from the 
men. Some ar^- pos.sesbed of it alre.idy. 
But it is ‘certain that wojnan. with her 
synthetic ^ interests, will not long be 
baulked of her right to consider things 
as a whole. The interest of the mother 
is ever with the future. Woman will 

M 
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readily understand that a sinjjle genera- 
tion of accomplished d( feat is sufficient 
to divorce a whoU race from its jiatri- 
moii) , and she will »I(tcnnine, and effect- 
ive!) determine, that ih** lot of her own 
sons shall he victory and not siirr< nder.” 

But such a vihol* sale awak« niiio still 
lies on the ini'.ty liori/op liii< of the 
futuie and in the nu antime it i> in- 
teresting to consider llie f ue of the 
individual few, who, before the hour is 
ripe, have as‘-erti d in tin ir own ]>ersons 
the worn I'l's 11^.1! t tp “grow lu her full 

slatun , takin*. a . her due her •-hare of 

■ 

(»oU’s lu>hl an -1 air, of the gifts of the 
Karth M 01 her 



I. 


TIIL Ii\l)IAi\ WOMAN AS TOET. 

To those acquainted with India's life and 
thought, It will not seem surprising that 
her first woman of note, - the first whose 
name ami achievements i cached even the 
Island dwellers across the mysterious 
‘“black ^alei,” -sluaild have been a poet- 
ess, not in her native tongue merely, but 
in our own. Eor India’s religion, her 
philosophy, eve" her domestic rit^'S and 
customs/ are steeped in a symbolism that 
is the soul of poetry • and even the un- 
lettered express life’s commonplaces in 
similes, often of arresting truth and beauty. 
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It is conceivable that in the years to 
come India may give to the world women 
poets of true distinction and charm, such 
as indeed Torn Dutt herself might have 
been, but for her untimely death, at the 
age of one-and-twenty, — no less than thirty- 
one years ago. 

lJut the tale of her life is a tale of 
promise half fulfilled : of a bud into whose 
deej) heart the glory of noontide never 
shone. Her father, Govind Dutt. was a 
Bengali magistrate, a broad-minded man, 
of vigorous intellect, h'gh character, and 

good birth. He was also a staunch 

« 

Christian. Torn, the youngest of his 
three children, was born in '1S56 at 
Calcutta, where she and her deadly-loved 
sister, Aru, enjoyed rare educational ad- 
vantages, Their father himself took in- 
finite pains with their first studies ; allowing 
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them, when older, to share the English 
lessons given to their brother, whose tutor, 
Babu Shib Chunder, fir&t awakened in 
Torus mind that love of f'nglish literature 
which was destined to produce such re- 
markable results. At thiite(‘n both girls 
were deep in the delights of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost ” ; they knew pages of it 
by heart, and ajjpreciated its wealth of 
imagery far more completely than do most 
English girls of ,evcnteen. It was at this 
time that their father, a man far in advance 
ofhistinjc, decided, on taking his two girls 
to Furope. Ha\ing lost his only son, all 
his hope and iaten'st was centred in his 
daughter^, whos'* talents he could not fail 
to recoi’^ise. 

CuWous to note that, in almost every 
case, the fathers of Indian girls encourage 
them in the pursuit of learning. Fresh 
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proof, this, if more were needed, that it 
is the women thcms<‘lvcs — the mothers of 
the race — who have pro\eJ the most per- 
sistent stumbliiii» bh)ckb in the path of 
progress. 

Govind Dull and his daughieis went 
first to Naples, where the sisters studied 
French und<r good masters; then on, 
through Italy and Pans, to Kiigland. 
Here thi^y stayed till the close of 1872, 
educating themselves perseveringly the 
while. During the whole of their stay in 
Furojie, Toni Dutt keot a careful record 
of the im[uessions made upon her by the 

t 

new wajs of lif<‘ with which she came into 
contict : and this journal, if no/jv extant, 
should prove uncommonlv intercsi([ng read- 
ing. Although the flutts spent the greater 
part of their time in hmgland, it was 
France that left the most vivid impression 
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on the minds of both sistors. The contrast 
between her sinking in.ii;nificence when 
they dirough the land in iSog, with 

her sufferiin;s and ultimate defeat in 1870, 
so dt eply stirred Toru’s imagination and 
sympathy that ii inspired one of her most 
original poems. Two verses .suffice to 
show how singularly well this chiM of 
fifteen had mastered the language and 
poetical forms of the West • — 


‘*Noi Oh no, she (onpoi bo 

(Inly .1 woon (10m lo^s o( blooti 
f.i'utc Kurland pa-^st's lui b) , 

Hdpt Saiiianlan None nj;li 
^ Who will btaundi ihc sarj^;uiiu‘ flood 

Ri^ngp the blown hair, it Miruh her fye**, 
O^ih cold v.itci ovc' her t <e, 

I 

Dio? nd in lit 1 Inood, Ou iiuikc'' no sij;n. 
y. vL her .1 diau^ht o» jencrous \v»rK 

None heed, none neat lo do this grac c.* 


In 1873 the dei^otecl ino returned to 
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Calcutta, where Toru, besides keeping up 
her French, applied herself diligently to 
Sanskrit, — her father helping her forward 
with unceasing encouragement and sym- 
pathy. The little houseliold lived the 
same retired life as they' had don'- before 
their eventful flitting ; and the existence 
of these two uncommonly well-bred, well- 
read girls was not dreamed of by English- 
women in Calcutta, many of whom would 
gladly have held out friendly hands to 
them, had they been aware of their 
presence. but in tho^»e days il^ was so 
rare a thing for an Indian woman to 

f 

possess either desire or capacity to mingle 
in Anglo-Indian society, that never 
occurred to any one that such phei^omenal 
beings were living in their midst. 'Nay, 
more— when Toru’s writings first attracted 
general notice, they were for some time 
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accredited to some Anglo-Indian author, 
who had chosen for a freak to adopt an 
Oriental nom dc plnmc. 

Her literaiy dibiit was made in the 
' Bengal Magazine ’ witli an essay on the 
poetry of Le Conte de Lisle. This was 
followed by occasional translaliojis of 
French verse, and further literal y essays, 
whose style and matter roused tin* cui iosity 
and interest of all English readers whii 
chanceil upon the modest maga/ine. 

It was at this time, i<S7(. that Torus 
only sister died of.cousumption, a disease 
distressingly common among educated 
Indian women and the sorrowing girl 
was left to work on without the stimulus 
of her unfailing love .md sympathy. This 
she dill with characteristic courage ; and in 
1876, one year before her death, she had 
the satisfaction of bringing out a small 
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volume of verse translated from the 
French, 1'he modest booklet, badly 
printed, on poor ]japer, by a small native 
press, was m no way calculated to attract 
th(* Fiii^lish verse - reader, who expects 
to find his poilicol gems enshrined in 
caskets matching, if not exceeding them, 
in excellence. 

I lappil) . however. Torn’s modest ‘ .Sheafs 
Gleaned from l''reuch Fields ’ fell into the 
hands of more discerning critics;— M. 
Theuriot in ranee and Mr Falmund 
Gosse in Eiigland. The Fitter, in a short 
preface to one of Torn’s books, thus 
describes the impression made uj>on him 
by her \ erses ; “ The shabby little book 
of some .>oo pages seemed ‘ speedily 
destined to find its way into the'^vaste- 
paper basket. I remember Mr Minto 
thrust it into my hands and said : ‘ ’Fhere. 
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sec whether you c.in mak<* anythin'^ out 
of that’ A h()ptlc.-> \oIuinc it seemed, 
with its qu( r 1 t) pe, printed at the Sap 
taluk*- .iinaliad press 1> it vvhe*n at 1 ist 1 
took It from my (lockct, what was my 
surpriic, and .ilri(>>t lapture, to open at 
such verses as these — 

“Still Intio 1 th> dooi flu lu t l^l I m 
'111! iiunniii., wind blow (itsli ind li i 
should iiot lliL hoH I'm w»lic tlu ro i 
\n ik n d o tliK. 

'll 1 )k loi Ukc 1o\(, li.,lit, nd oil 
1 1 lit, m the ■'1 > dci p ud hint 
Soii^ m 'lu Ink ol pini m tioiu 
^\tid 111 niy hcnit tnu io> 

* 

This lust book, thou >l' the 1< la polished 
of her productions, is by no means the 
least, 'intercstm.^, aboundim?, as if does, in 
countless instances, of the powei of genius 
to override all obstacles, though inevitably 
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baffled here and there by the mists of 
igminincc and inexperience. The complete 
adaptation of her mind to Western ideas 
is little short of marvellous ; and when we 
remember that she wrote entirely in a 
foreign tongue, the grace and purity of 
her diction are as admirable as they are 
surprising. 

In so bri<;f a sketch it is impossible to 
attempt a cf)mplete criticism or apprecia- 
tion of these, the first-fruits of India’s 
poetic S])irit : but those who are sufficiently 
interested in poetry, or the mental advance 
of Indian women, would do well to try 

I 

and unearth the little volume and read 
its verses themselves. After Toru’s death, 
a new edition was brought out in .'ill the 
glory of good paper, print, and bihding ; 
it was further enhanced by a biographical 
note, and «i frontispiece photo of the two 
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sisters. Her intimacy with all that is best 
in English and French literature Avas 
astounding, and it wv>uld be hard to 
understand how, in so fc.v years, she con- 
trived to find time for so widi* a r.inge 
of reading, did n<»t life offi r us daily 
proofs that time can .dwajs be finmd for 
that which we truly desire to do. 

Very soon after the publicalion of her 
first book, Torn’s health sIkhai d ominou.s 
signs of failing, and htr ansious father 
persuaded her, against her will to give 
up her Sanskrit studios, and tike more 
rest. For a while she seemed the better 
for this wise pi (caution: but all too soon 
it became evident that the disease which 
had carried off her sister was fast sapping 
her ti’\n life and strength. The realisa- 
tion that her time for work was to be 
ruthlessly curtailed, only increased the 
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feverish energy of Tom's mind, and the 
fixed determination to achieve some 
measure of liierarj' success before death 
put an end to the laiiour she so loved. 
She l)e"i;ed and rect.iv’'^d permission to 
iransl.iu a hook by Mdlle. Bader, called 
‘La Femme dans I’liidv Ancienne,’ and, 
with tlit incurabk hopc'fuliK'ss of doomed 
consumjitives, clicrishtd the belief that she 
would one da) recover strength enough 
to accinnplish this cornu nial task. Bui, — 
in the lanjjuaj;e of one ol hti own grace- 
ful poi ms — 

“^lod h d oiaeuri otherwise, 

Aud so shi guU]> fill .isiwp 
\ cii.ituu ol tlu l.uiy skies, 

I oo lovi ly for Ihc taith to keep ” 

“Never,’ wrou her lontly, ^rief-stdeken 
father, “ was there a truer, sweeter child." 
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When the first bitterness of his sorrow 
had passed, Govind Dutt found a mourn- 
ful pleasure in looking lhr(»u_cjh the mass 
of papers his <laiu:;hler had left behind 
her, and in prejnrlufj some of them for 
the Pres*-. AnK.'uj other poems of vary- 
ing merit he tlij.c(<vered siven ballads, 
based on Hindu hgfnds and ‘.tones and 

these he published, t<\.'(‘ther with two 

translations from the Sanskrit 

Of even grt,‘*t‘r iiiienst was the manu- 
script of .1 Punch novtl. entitled ‘ Le 

Journal do Mdlle. J[)'Arver> ’ Both sisters 
had been as^,illuous novH readers, and 

herein* they g<i.ve proof of real discern- 
ment; for the best novels an' true human 
histories, in essencf if not in fact. 

Their pages abound in rr'cr^rds of action 
and thought and character, such as can 
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only be surpassed in interest by the actu- 
alities of life itself, actualities which these 
studious sisters, in their simple retired 
manner of living, were unlikely to experi- 
ence in the flesh. 

The singuhir choice of Toru’s subject 
beset her path with difilculties innumer- 
able. For how should the life, thoughts, 
and l(^ve exjjeriences of a French girl be 
known to her, .save by that mysterious 
intuition of imagination and .sympathy 
which so often enables genius to achieve 
the impossible. 

The conception is crude and full of 
improbabilities and mistakes : but it' is full 
of imagination and knowledge ol human 
nature, and reveals with striking vividness 
the pure spirituality of the authoress as 
rei)roduced in her heroine. The book 
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was carefully ediled and j)refaced by 
Mdlle. Bader, author of ‘ La Feirune d.ins 
rinde Aiicieniic.’ 

An early death wouKl seem to he the 
inevitable lot of the advaitcefl guard of 
India's educated women, and the reason 
is not far to seek. The premature de- 
velopment of mind and I)ody rests upon 
no solid foundation of ph)sical strtngth, 
nor has the slow mysterious work of 
heredity as yet prepared their br.iins for 
the unwonted i)rcssur(' fore *d i'i)on them 
by schools and yniversities. 'riius the 
fragile body is apt to wcs'ir out before 
the brain can reach the summii of its 
powers : while tlie danger of early death 
is increased by the necessary visits to 
Eurype and America, whose damp, cold 
winters have robbed India of more than 


K 
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one promisin'* young lift* , none, piThaps, 
more promisin'* tluin th.it of lorn Dutt, 
poctoss of Ikn^al. Doiibth'’, in the 
yc‘.'ir'> of spuitiuil ferment that In* between 
now «in<l then, there have been other 
women of her lact whose repressed 
hearts and brains have found solace in 
th** disine music ol vvoids somi living 
and dying within blind walls, some 
wearing the halo of local distinction; 
and some lik< Toiu hd^tlf su king 
and findm,. lecognitioii in that world 
of books acioss th^ ‘ blacky water,” 
where tru' t. nut r irely fails to come 

I 

to its ow.i. 

Of th< ' 1 .st two at Icint have .ichievcd 
noLible di^frit >ii Mi.-. Lornelm Sorabji, 
whose ])ios * m >re instinct with the* spirit 
of p' < tn ihan many a poet’s verse; and 
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Mrs Sarojini Naidii, the “porcelain poetess ” 
of Hyderabad, who as a j>irl went to Lon- 
don; found herself speedily drawn into the 
world of letters ; and there made many 
inspiring friendsliiijs that ha\e remained 
unbroken since her return to India. She 
now lives in Hyderabad, the ;4reat Veiled 
City, where tlie w^omen behind the Pur- 
dah are scholars in Persian and Arabic, 
besides bein** well read in the best litera- 
ture of the h'ast. J lore Mrs Naidu holds 
a unique position, as a link between 
the Enyli >h and Indian .social elements. 
Her views on the liftin,^ of the Purdah 
have .'(beady been quoted ; and their value 
is enhanced by the fact that she is one of 
the few who has seen and known both 

I 

sides, of the veil, which she believes will 
always hang between Eastern women and 
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the outer world. Of lu-rsflf and her own 
talent it has been said, that ‘no one could, 
if she Avonld, speak more intimately and 
with i^re.iter authfirity on iiuestions of 
feminine education and emancipation in 
India. But it must be remembered that 
she is a porccl.iin ])oct(‘Si. Into her art 
she intrcxluces Brahminical instincts and 
antecedents. ‘ I'hc In st or nothing,’ she 
says to hensclf. I'liat she will one day 
enter the .sanctuary of poetry is believ- 
able, since -.he has avoided the pitfalls 
of man) minor poet. — she Jias never 
been extreme or ( ccentric. She lives 
in a city where ]h)otiy is in the sur- 
rounded b\ beauty, and admiration; 

and her inilt.- tue behind the Purdah is 
^ cry gif at.’ ^ 

How fpi Mr4» N.iidu herself deserves 
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the title of poit may be ranged, in some 
measure, by her exquisite description of 

Nunn Ml IN THT (in oi II\i>iim\I) 

“ See hi w tlu puklc tl sky Innn bke 'i p L,ton s thioat, 
Jewelled with onibti'i of r ])il iiid jterulok 

Sec tlu while iivt] Ih t fl ^lu ind < inlilljli , 

Curved hk( a tusk, from the mouth of iIk ( ity s 

Hark ftoin the mninict how tlu mui^'^uPs i ill 
Floats like a luttle fla*, o\(i the City wall 

Prom lulhsed liihonu laiijjnid and hum ions, 

F<iceb ^leain, \eil(d in a spkndom \oliiminous 

Leisurely elephants wind tnrouqh the winding lant^, 

• * 

Swinging their silver lulls hung fioin their silver ihains 

% 

Round tlu high C har Minu sounds of ga) c ivah idts 
Blend with the music ot (ynihals and seienadcs 

Over the City hiidge Night comi.*' maje ih il, 

Borne like a queen to a sumptuous ft ‘jlival ^ 


^ ‘‘Ihe Golden Ihieshold 
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If Toru Dutt’s tlelicate muse showed 
promise, here, suiel), is something ■very 
near atlainment And when women of 
India can make such graci nis music with 
words that are ours b} the right of 
birth,’ the women jiocts of I ngland may 
W( 11 look to tilt 11 lain 1 1 



I'. 

THE PUN Dir A RAMAIJAl 
SAKAsVAI I. 

In Ramabtii Sarasvati, we are a)nfronted 
with one of the noblest, cleverest, and 
most devoted advocates of the enli'iditen 
ment of India’s women that th(“ nineteenth 
century has prcnluced : one of the first, 
also, who attained distinction throusjh her 
efforts in behalf of those who are so little 
able or willing to help themselves. Her 
name is associated with an inspired attempt 
to found an educational home for high- 
caste Hindu widows; and though the home 
flourished for a few years only, its failure 
in no way detracts from the general sue- 
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cess of Ram ibai's tmlf^avouis or from the 
powdfiil infliifrn.( which such valiant up- 
waicl ‘tiivin^ could nut fill to evert upon 
all who came wiilim its ladius Of her 
and her labouis it in truly be said, 
“lIoAV f ii hi dj failutc oMilcips the 
bounds of low sue cf-. a si 'I lu time 
was mit lipe foi the (oiisiiinmation of her 
great sch< me which m11 in due time, 
be tiiumjih mth louscitatcd and cairied 
thiou^h b) one amon^ uiii man) moderii 
rcfoimuLi 1 11 n will others reap the 
halve St tl 1 sh luld i i\( been hers, and 
few will lx f 1 1 1( to JiOMHu md remember 
the ’ nave woman who ‘owed the seed and 
prcpiud th ell which would not else 
line prened < * »tilt 

1 lu hl< St n of R.imibii is a remark- 
abli c ii iJ (oi that of an 1 astern 
worn 11, It ^ularlj \ aried and ev< ntful 
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Both her parents were not only far in 
advance of their time, hut had the courage 
of their opinions --a ran* trait in Orientals ; 
and a brief account of their unconventional 
life together is m-ccssary to a clear under- 
standing of Raniabai's own career and 
character. Their marriage was arranged 
and solemnized in orthodox Hindu fashion, 
during the inevitable yearly pilgriniagr to 
a sacred shrine on th<; River Godavery, 
the little bride bi ing at the time no more 
than nine years old. Then and there she 
was handed ovc^ to her husband, and 
returned with him to his distant home, 
never to see her parents or kinsfolk again. 

By good fortune she found herself in 
kind, wise hands. Pundit Anunta Shastri 
was a man of high character and keen 
intellect; nay, more, he was a believer in 
women, advocating their enlightenment and 
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the cultivation of their natural gifts. These 
heretical views he had tried to put into 
practice bj educating his first young wife; 
but his design had been nipjicd in the bud 
by an ir.ite lit rd of U malt relations, the 
aristocrats of Indian dtimestic life. 

In the case ol littk L.ik binibai, however, 

the Pundit resolved to stand his ground at 

.ill costs • in the if ( th of indignant protest, 

he took h<r away into tin lu art of one of 

the great Ton ‘-ts which el«»lhf the Wt stern 

Ghats, ib'rt in \ iiide hut of mats .md 

rough bran* hes the ir.iii and the child 

lived a life of cwiiiphtc isolaliem here 

they sliidit d uilioi jiily logetht'r — ^lovinp" 

« 

m.ister ano <'•••(( j upil ; and here, after 
some years ikildrfn were born to them 
— one '•on .u.d two daughters. Both hus- 
band and wiff took part in the education 
c'f tluir children, but thf* teaching of 
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Ramabai the 30ungc‘»t devolved chiefly on 
her mother, of whom, long 3eat-> after, she 
said . “ I ler swe^’t infli’« ncc and abh instruc- 
tion were the light and guide of mj hl( 

Gime .1 day wheii the happy forest home 
was broLtn up for ever by heavy debts, 
incurred thioiigh excess of hospitality to 
pilgrims and students, who tame in in- 
creasing numbers to visit this unique 
household The land was sold, and the 
desiilnti family elitxen forth ujion a cease- 
less jiilgiimagt' bom shrine to shrini , where 
the lhahnian scraped togeth<;r a scanty 
livelihood by mean-, of learned discourses, 
such as pious Hindus eleJight to licar • till 
at last, after many years of wandering, 
blindness fell upon him, anel he elied. Nor 
did his faithful wife long survive him. 

m 

Thus, at sixteen, was Ramabai left aleme 
in the care of her only brother, her elder 
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sister havinj.^ died before her pareTits At 
her owii earnest request the Pund had 
dehed the dictates of creed and . . tom 
by allowing her to remain imwe/ in 
addition to which she is said to have 
bcen stigmatisc-d as “ a prodigy of erudi- 
tion.” Certain it is that she had a 
thorough practical knowledge of Sanskrd, 
Maharati, Kanarese, Bengali, and Hindos- 
tani, besides being well versed in all ^he 
sacred books of Brahmanism and Hindursm 
She and her brother, preferring the old 
pilgrim life, made tlieir, way thus from 
one end of India to the other, advocating, 
everywhere and always, the mental enfran- 
chisement ji women. It was in Calcutta 
that the brilliant young lecturer tasted the 
first-fruits of lame. The wise men of the 
city, unable to believe the reports of her 
learning and eloquence, summoned her to 
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appeat Iffi.c them, and sui'j'>cic*<l In r to 
a sovv .1 i 1 ifMrrhiiv’ < vamination \\)i«h 
sh', p'‘ ' \.ilh lionoiuj , whcreui^on 

in ^iH{ion of In 1 < \(.f"i)tional attain- 
int 1' ihoy b' a owed on her tin* dibtin- 
ji 1 ' i ‘ litU of Sai isvati 

1 It tv<n as lanv nd aiccoi.s seemed 
a ’ a-isnred to In r a crnihin^ pi'Csonal 
so/’ t\ daslu d tin sup of haj pnn .j fiom 
in li] s, li) lh< death of In r d' ail) lov( d 
hr '’hit the In » ^irl v a-> lift utu riy 
4 lont in the worKl, unwf'd an 1 unjrro- 
Jecitd— a uniqui; position ioi a Jliadu 
W’onsin, who posse' a s no nnlividual exist- 
“0(0 apait fumi that of the man to wlioin 
she belonjjs, whtilur husband, father, or 
brother. Happilj tor her, she was not 
l^t lonq dcsol.ite. Six months after her 
brother’s death he consented to marry 
an educated Bentiali of inferior caste to 
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her own , one who, like herself, had out- 
grown tl\c IkUcL xnd ])i<jii(lia‘S of Hindu- 
Lni without acc( Ciiiistianity in their 

stead— a common diunima .11110114 enlight- 
ened I liudus, didt thus into a v.iguc, 
cloudy Theism, as un-,atisfyin'4 as it is 
iindcfini. d. 

I'he maniagi was a h.ipjiy one, and 
when .1 daughter was honi to them they 
did not lament in irthodov Hindu f.ishion, 
but n joiced iitlui, and thrisU ned the 
child Maiioram.., “iK.ufsjo^” lint mere 
hap]iin< V. IS not t'l h^* the poition of 
K.imaliai. She .vas dest m d to achieve — 
and siill/ 1 Her I als MtW st II ri mere infan*^ 

- 4 

wlicn a d) If] ittai L of clif>lera deprived her 
ol her hii IjauJ aacl die was f>nco again left 
dcsolat< in an 'nifi endlj and dlstipproving 
world \ M desolate only, hiu despicable 
in the e\ts of HI ‘right minded” women; 
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for was she not, being a widow and sonless, 
a thing of ill-omen, a being donbly accursed ? 
Nay, more, h,iving jjresnmed to marry a 
man of inferior caste, she Wiis irrevocably 
cut off from all association with her own 
family and friends. But even in this, her 
day of utter loni'liness, her brave spirit 
was not broken. She proudly refused ihe 
hospitality off“red by one friendly kins- 
woman, and resorted once more to her 
former role of lev,luier, urging now, more 
vcl'emently th.in cv'T, the mental and 
social emancqiritictn of wom< n. 

Orly in Bombay, among the people of 

t 

her own race, did she meet with any real 
response to her apjieal ; and here she toiled 
the more unceasingly, journeying from city 
to city, stirring even Uio most timid and 
custom-bound hearts by the force of her 
earnest eloquence. In Poona she sue- 
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cceded in foundinj^ a society for the pro- 
motion of women’s education and the 
discouragemt nt of chi]d-marria;4e. Here 
also she pU.idt'd for that nudical aid to 
her Purdah sisters which ha-> since been 
so adequate!) siip]>]i« d, 

r>ut with the widenin;^ of her sphere of 
work and interest cana* .i kern conscious- 
ness of her own limited knowledge. Her 
thouj>hts turned lon'>inj>l) towards England: 
and in i.S,S3 she conqiurtd her natural 
dread of the “black water.” With her 
child, and one' cjther ^ brave sjiirit like 
hc'rst'lf, she tcok the momentous step of 
travellincj vestwaid — a step which proved 
an iinpor.ant luinino-point in her career. 

In l!.n^kinci Ramabai was warmly 
welcomed b) the Sisters of St Mary, 
who lecnvtd her into their Home at 
Wantage , and, by her own desire, taught 
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her the elements of the Christian faith. 
This was no imconsidered impulse, no 
fruit of missionary zeal. While sht* was 
quite young, Hinduism had lost its hold 
upon htr inqiiirinj* mind; and for some 
time before Ic,a^ ing India she had been 
considering the po^-sihility of accepting 
Chri.sti<inilv in its stead. Very carelully 
and thoroughl)' she had .studied the oniire 
Bible, first in .Sanskrit, then in linglish ; 
and four years of close reasoning and 
an.sious thought had conv'inced In r that 
here, iiuhcd, was the one true revelation 
of the Great Cnseen, the one perfect 
and accci)table form of religious faith. 

In 1883, then, she and her little girl 
were baptised at Wantage. Here al.so she 
wrestled zealously with the intricacies of 
the English language ; and had the ulti- 
mate good fortune to be appointed Pro- 


o 
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f(“ssor of Sanskrit at the Ladies’ College, 
Chcllcnham, where, in addition to her 
f)\vn work, she took up mathematics, 
English literature, and natural science, 
all of which she mastered very com- 
pletely during her twr) years’ stay. 

At the end of that time she hoped to 
return to India, ami appl) for an edu- 
cational appointment und« r Government. 
But an unexpected turn was given to 
her plans by a Ic-tter from America, 
bt'gging her to Ih' present in Philadelphia 
when her cousin, Anandabai Joshee, took 
her mtdic.tl kgtee. It was this same 
cousin who, in the hour of her fiitterest 
isolatit.)n. had «/lteied to house and be- 
friend her, and Ramabai was honestly 
glad to repay kindness for kindness, even 
though her American trip divorced 'ner 
from her beloved studies before the 
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appointed time. She consoled herself 
with the prospect of returning in a few 
months at latest : and set out bravely 
and cheerfully on her westward journey. 

But she was not proof against the 
subtle fascination which the new world 
exercises upon the oldest races. 

Am<*rica's thoughts and manners, .ind, 
abo\e all, its advanced educational insti- 
tutions, filled her with the keenest interest 
and admiration. The study of these last 
suggested to her resourceful mind a new 
means of helping her sister -women at 
home — namely, the introduction into 
Indian ^schools of Frocbel’s Kindergarten 
system. The charm and reasonableness 
of its methods captivated her : while the 
combination of hand and eye with brain- 
work seemed peculiarly suited to the needs 
of Indian women ; and she then and there 
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decided to make a comprehensive study 
of the system in all its branches. 

With this end in view she joined a 
training-school for teachers, and spared 
no ])ains in devising how the various 
“gifts” and games might best be adapted 
to suit the children of India. When 
questioned by the inevitable interviewer 
as to why she devoted so much time to 
this particular branch of education, she 
said : “ Because truth is the spirit of 

Froebei’s teaching, and I think if the 
Kindergarten syst'un \\-ere introduced into 

India, in sec ilar and religious schools, it 

« 

would give to the people not only an* 
advancc'd mode of thinking, but would 
al.so disjH’l t'lie illusions of many super- 
stitious beliefs, and the wrong ideas 

« 

that now keep women and children in 
subjection.’ 
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Her aim was to roach the mothers by 
awakeninjj; thf'ir interest in the moral and 
mental welfare of their children . and she 
behoved that Frotbol’s teaching would 
prove an effective means to this end. 
The ( xcollence of English and American 
books made her realise keenl) the dis- 
advantages under which her own people 
would be condemned to work. but dis- 
couragement and despondency were words 
unknown in Raniubais vocabularj. Ob- 
stacles only si»urred her to more deter- 
mined end^eavour. She prejiared a special 
set of primers in IVIahar.ithi, to be printed 
on her return to Domba>, and collected 
endless attractive illustrations for their 
adornment. 

In 1887 her plans at last bore fruit. 
She had given up her first idea of found- 
ing schools and colleges for the higher 
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education of women, and had wisely de- 
cided to establish homes where well-born 
Hindu widows should, without loss of 
caste or faith, l>e trained in such work 
as might enable them to earn an inde- 
pendent and resjH‘Ct.ible livelihood, and to 
free th<*mselvcs from the petty domestic 
tyranny ot their husband’s relatives. This 
she decided to do (juite apart from all 
question of religion. She knew from 
personal t'xptTience that by aiming at 
conversion she would not only limit her 
scope and pow<*r. but- would put herself 
off from th i very women who most 
needed her help : — from those countless 
sufferers who. .in.ible to endure the hard- 
ness of their lot, would drown themselves 
in sacred rivers rather than renounce their 
cherislu'd creed and caste. 

This scheme was, of course, stret>uously 
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opposed by Rajuabai’s missionary friends ; 
but, sincerely as she sympathised with 
the work of conversion, she had given 
this particular subject her closest con- 
sideration ; and shi* remained firm. Had 
she but continued to abide by her own 
wise judgment, that dismal word “failure” 
need never have been coupled with the 
dearest project of her life. 

The money to open her first Home 
was collected from euluntary sul)->cribers, 
and, in order to widen her circU‘ of 
sympathisers, this inUef.itigable woman 
wrote a book* on ‘ Tlie High Caste 
Hindu Widow,’ wherein she set forth, 
temperately and truthfully, the ways and 
woes of a Hindu woman’s life; a book 
as remarkable for its masterly style as 
ior its matter. During her two years in 
Arnica, she worked unceasingly for her 
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sisters in India : and by March 1889, 
had toiiethcr ;^4ooo for the opening 
at P<»ona of her, fust school for widows, 
which she chrisU'iied S/’an^hi S/mn — the 
Home of Leanving. 

It was terribl) tip-hill work, and for 
a lony while the inmates of llie Home 
were \er) few in number But Kamabai’s 
courai'e and persex crance was not one 
jot dimini dietl: and at len'>th it seemed 
as tltou'>h she weie destimd to achieve 
a complete and lasting success. I'here 
c.in bv‘ little doubl that ilie w’ould have 
done so, lio I not her ch.jices been 

I 

wncktcl b) tin intervention of well- 
meaning btu ‘ hurt - sighted missioiiaiy 
friends, who indiici'd licr at last to insist 
upon Christian teaching for her pupils. 

h'rum that moment the doom of her 
enterprise was sealed. 
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One by one the women fell aw.iy from 
her; nor could others be induced to come 
under her care ; so that at lenj^th her 
Home of Learniiijj, the outcome of her 
brave, unremitlin<T toil, was left unto her 
desolate. It is probable that she bore this 
last and cruellest reverse with her wotited 
patience and fortitude : but she had neither 
the heart nor th«.> means to start afresh. 

If she still lives, one may safely add 
that .she still works. But her little world 
has ceased to interest itsell in h'*r. Ac- 
cording to its narrow estimate she is a 
failure ; and the world has no respc’ct for 
failure, however high. But the influence 
of a life outlives its tangible results : and, 
success, or no succe.ss, Ramabai remains 
one of the few of whom it may be un- 
reservedly said, “She hath done what 
she could. ’ 



III. 

DR ANANDABAl JOSHEL. 

Ir was March, iSSo, at the 1‘hiladelphia 
College of Meilicin*', that a gentle, deli- 
cate, unassuming Hindu woman of one- 
and-twent)', th** first medical degree 

ever accorded to oiu of her race and 
sex. It is difficult, in these days of the 
ubi<|iiitoub proiessional woman, Asian and 
T'luropean, to realise the full significance 
of such .in ev'cni, at that time, to all 
concerned in tiie then budding woman 
que.stion, which has since burst so pro- 
fusely into blossom. Still more difficult 
is it for Western minds to grasj) at all 
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adequately the courage, the steadfastness, 
the weary battle with o]>posin<^ forces — 
social, physical, racial — which such an 
achievement invoh'ed. 

Hut Dr y\nandabai Joshee, like her 
great cousin Puiulita Ramab.ii, was of 
those whose spirits are stimulated rather 
than daunted by o])position ; and she, loo, 
came ol a nice renowned for pluck, 
hardihood, and strength of character. 
The Mahrattas are born ruliTs , a domi- 
nant race. They inhabited originally the 
ruj’ged ^highlands lying al*>ng the West 
Coast, below fjombay; and their men .ire 
cast in a stouter, sterner mould than those 
of the great Central Indian plains, d heir 
women, also, having been allowed more 
freedom, and having been always held in 
high esteem, are remarkable lor courage, 
perseverance, and mental vigour. 
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Anandabai Joshcc was thus blessed 
with a priceless n.itur.il heritage; in 
addition to which, her father — a wealthy 
landoAvner of a town lying north of Bom- 
bay was peculiarly devoU d to the quick- 
witted, imaginative child. Girl though 
she was, he spent much time and pains 
on the congenial task of feeding and 
devi'loping her eager little brain. By 
him she was engeih led to perceive; the 
absurd futility ol iiu-n* idol worship, and 
to seek satisfaction in the higher forms 
ol the Ilmdu relJ'ion. She was but 
five ye, ns old when she first seriou.sly 
began her studies by' Ic-irning Sanskrit, 
under the tuition of one Gopal Vinyak 
Joshee, a distint cousin, who, after the 
p.Uriarchal habit of the East, had come 
to live w’ith his relations near Poonah^ 
Gopal was a y oung fellow of consequence ; 
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a clerk in the Government Post Office, 
and, withal, a man of education. P'or 
three )ears he taujjht his small cousin, 
Jamuna (Ihiuj^hter of the Sun); and 
she on her sidf* devoured the know- 
Iedj>e set before lur as a starvim; man 
devours food. Hci tai»er brain never 
wearied , her appetite for study never 
failed. 

This pleasant state of things was 
rudely interrupted by a Government 
order transferrin-* younj; Joslu*e to the 
Post Office at x\libaj^. Ilis little pujiil 
was beside hefself with wrath and grief ; 
the more so since her mother, a practical 
soul — who disapproved of the child’s un- 
womanly propensities, and scorned the 
wisdom of books with the limitless scorn 
of the unlettered — considered that it was 
now high time to set about arranging 
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a switcible marriat>e for her daughter. 
Hooks or no books, mrirriccl she must 
assuredly be ; and marriage, she well 
knew, would put an end to tlu* work 
which was tlu* breath of lif(' to her. 

To West^'rn minds it may appear 
.scarcely credible that a child of eight 
years old shoid<l think and reason thus ; 
but in the Kast women develop with 
astonishing rapidity ; a girl of eight or 
nine years old being as advanced in 
mind and rh<iracter as ati average 
Pnglish girl of tifteen. St> .acute, at all 

I 

events, was little JamunJi’s distress at 
the new turn of <*vents, that her kindly 
old grandmoilvr took pity upon her, 
and .istoundtd her family circle by 
announcing that she herself would go 
and live at Alibag, and would take tht 
child with her. This was a daring social 
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departure ind(“ed ' lint, by sonic means 
or other, obstacles, seemingly insurmount- 
able, were swept aside, and the brave 
old woman had her will It is prob.ible 
that, befor(“ leaving home, Jamuna was 
formally betrothed to her tutor, wliich 
would have greatl) simplified matters 
in tht‘ eyes of .ill right-minded If Indus 
It is at least certain th.it in 1871, .1 ye.ir 
later, tht* marriage was celebrated with 
all due religious dte», and feastings and 
illumin.ilions. 

According to Maharatta custom the 
bride changed ♦her name on her wed- 
ding clay. From thenceforth she was 
no longer J.imuna (Daughter of the .Sun), 
but Anandabai (Joy of my Heart), a 
name not altogether devoid of meaning, 
for Gopal proved himself a devoted hus- 
band, and a ready helper in his wife’s 
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schemes and ambitions, rlarino and un- 
conventional though they were 

While in Bf)mbay An.indabai attended 
a mission school, as the e)nly available 
mean-> of adding* to her stock of know- 
ledge. She al\\a5's spoke lovingly of her 
teachers, but severely denounced the entire 
system of religious teaching .idojrted by 
Christians in Indid Nor docs she stand 
alone in her opiniu'i on this he.id. The 
attitude of most mi -.sion.iric s tow.irds their 
pupils oavours too much of contempt on the 
one hand, and bigi>ttd .issertion on the 
other ; a combination adnvirabl) calculated 
to defeat its own ends. Fxcess of con- 
scientious /< al appears to blind these good 
peoplt to the patent fact that compulsory 
study of the Bible, and wholesale denun- 
ciations of a creed whose ilceper mysteries 
the) have been at no pains to fathom, 
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cannot fail to rouse the indignation of a 
people who reverence, abovf* all thinj^s, 
their anc(*stors and their ancestral faith. 
Thus it c<une about that Aiiaiulabai Joshec, 
after much silent endurance, left the IJom- 
bay Mission School in wrath and disj^ust : 
and, thou_.;h in after life she met ind 
appreciated in.iny inissionarit^s v\hose /cal 
was tempered with tact and disen tion, 
the memory of her .school experiences 
never quite faded fnjin her mind. 

In 1878 Anandabai’s only child w’as born, 
to live for httlc more th.ui a week : and 
the thirtcen-y<^r old mother was hc^art- 
broken at her loss. sharper [lang was 
added to her grief by a haunting convic- 
tion that the pri'cious little life mi.^ht have 
been saved had proper medical advice 
been within her reach. This conviction 
so wrought in her mind as to influence 

I V 
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the whf>lc of her after life. Like all great 
natures, she could find consolation in turn- 
ing her own loss into another’s gain : and 
thenceforward her whole heart was set 
on the idc-a of obtaining women doctors 
for Indian women. 

•She determined to set her timid country- 
women an active exanijile by beginning 
the study of medicine without delay ; and 
her sorrowing husband made no attempt 
to opjjose her daring plan. Both were 
convinced that America offere.d the best 

opportunities for medical education ; but 

« 

there were countless diffietJHies to be faced 
and overcome before such a plan could be 
put into ex('cution. In the meanwhile, 
the young couple were transferred from 
Bombay to Calcutta — as great a change of 
climate, race, language, and ideas as though 
one were transplanted from Glasgow to 
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Naples. The complete separation from 
their own people, and the enervating 
atmosphere of C'alciitta city, trir d them both 
severely ; but their souls were strong within 
them, and they set their faces steadf.istly 
towards the achu v( ment <)f their chcrislu*d 
project. It was carri<‘d out at lci\;lli, 
chiefly by mt'ans of an unknown mission- 
ary correspondent in New Jersey, a Mrs 
Carpenter, whose inten'st in the j oung 
girl and her ambitions had been aroused 
by the letters that had j>assed between 
them. 

' In April then, all things were in 

readiness for hci departure; the necessary 
funds had been scraped together by mc.ins 
of subscriptions, and the selling of many 
of Anandabal’s handsomest jewels. It 
■fras decided that her husband would help 
her most effectually by remaining in India, 
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where he could earn money for her College 
expenses : and escorted by a small party 
of missionary friends, ^Vn.indabai Joshee 
sailed from Calcutta with an uplifted yet 
aching heart. 

“I go as a Hindu,” she declared, on the 
eve of her departure, “‘and as a Hindu I 
will return, and dwell among my own 
people.” Which brave resolve .she carried 
out to the letter ; though it was to die 
among her own pecfple, not to live among 
them, that she returned four years later. 

After a short visit lo Itngland, she went 

» 

on lo America, and he?' -kind unknown 

* 

friend, Mrs Carpenter, took her to her own 
home in N('w Jersey. Anandabai at once 
entered on the four yeans’ course at the 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia 
and matriculated there in October of tht- 
same year. She Hung herself into th« 
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new work with characteristic ardour and 
steadfastness, often workin'4 fifteen or six- 
teen hours a-(l.i). but her strenuous spirit 
was too \u\;orous for her fnijjiJe body. 
Such sevt'H .ii)pliration in a trying climate 
undermined Ik r htallh. Lun;^ trouble set 
in, and persistent headache, which should 
have warned her that she was burnin.; the 
oil of life too fast. 

In 1885 her husband joined her; but 
his presence pro\e<1 rather an emb.irrass- 
ment than a help. 1 b* .seemed to h.ive 
lost sympathy with Ikt hopes and aims. 
‘He wrote sli''Vtini;ly of wom.in and all 
her works; .sceptic .dly of her mcnital prow- 
ess ; while readily acceptin'; all he could 
get from hi> wife and her friends. In 
extenuation of his conduct it tan only be 
sBiid that the position w>is <i new and 
unnleasant one for <in F.astern husband. 
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whose wife — according to India’s code — 
should have been inc.ipablc of living suc- 
cessfully ami contentedly apart Irom him- 
self : and for all his veneer of civilisation, 
young Joshee was still too innately a 
Hindu to relish the situation. But at 
least he had the grace to put no check 
on his wife-’s studies : and in March 1886 
she re.iched the summit of ambition — a 
medical degree. 

The young doctor's American friends 
were overjoyed ; and it seemed as if a 
brilliant career now lay before her. But 
more than one generation H-ust pass away" 
before the undevelope«l brains and bodies 
of India’s women can safely be subjected 
to the ruthless strain put upon them by 
spirits athir.st for knowledge : and, the 
loJig struggle ended, Anandabai’s health 
showeil symptoms of serious collapse. 
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She had accepted the post of resident 
physician to the female ward of a hospital 
at Kolajmr, with leave to itraclise i)riv.itely 
in spare time . but on the eve of dei).irt- 
ure the brave woman was prostrated by 
a severe illness that shattered all her 
hopes and endeavours at a blow. Con- 
sum[)tion had laid hold of her, and her 
life could only be coiutted by months. 
She maiitioed to reach llombay, where, 
in spite of hjst c;iste, she was received 
with all honour and re.spect. but I’oona, 
the home of her childhood, was her final 
‘ goal : and th re, after long months of 
pain and weakness, surrounded by those 
she had so loved, her great spirit was 
freed at last from her tortured body, 
whose unspoken mandate, “So far and no 
•farther,” she had so heroically disregarded. 

She was two-and-twenty when the end 
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came : but lives arc m(*asurecl by intensity 
r.ithcr than by duration : and, in the brief 
years allotted to her, this ‘>entle, delicate 
Hindu woman h<id accomplished much. 
She had sacrificed her life that others 
inij^ht be sa\'ed from the sufferinf.f brought 
about by i'^norance and supcTstilion ; she 
hail opened uj) new iios: Iliilities for such 
as .should have conra<>e to follow in her 
steps: .and the )ears that came .iftcr 
proved that the wine of her young life 
had iKil l)'«‘n quite fruitlessly outpoured. 



IV. 

THE MAHARANl Ol^ KUCIl 
iJKlIAU. 

Nf)T until the Jubilee yc.'ir of 1.SS7 did 
the first Indian woman of royal rank 
vcnluro to acrutnpany h('r hiislund to 
England; and the name of that wtnnan 
was Mahar.vni Simity Devi of Kuch 
Dollar, ■vne o*** the most ancient ruling 
families ■ i Dengal. She was presented 
to our Queen at Duckingham Palace, and 
afterw’ards visited her at Windsor ; nor 
were other Englishwomen of rank slow 
to follow’ their sovereign’s lead and hold 
out welcoming hands to the courageous 
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little lady who — despite the opposing 
influences of creed and custom, despite 
her own instinctive shrinking from pub- 
licity — had dared to face the ordeal of 
social emaneijution, and cross the dreaded 
“black water” with ht‘r husband. 

Only those who arc intimately ac- 
quainted with the lives and thoughts of 
Eastern women can gauge, even dimly, 
what it must have cost a woman of the 
Mahai. 'ini's rank aiid temijerament to act 
in direct ojjposition to public opinion, 
and to the most sacred traditions of the 

Maharaj.ih’s lamil). 'I'hat'ohe did so was* 

. \ 

due partly to her own good ’ b ‘nse and 
courage, and partly to her early intimacy 
with many unconventional ideas and ways. 

Her father, Babu Keshup Chundcr Sen, 
was founder and leader of the remarkable'* 
Brahmo-Somaj movement, which had for 
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its objects the abolition of idolatry, sujjcr- 
stition, and caste distinctions, and the 
restoration of Ilinihiism to its jjrimitive 
state of pure monotheistic worship ; — a 
form of reliy;ious belief peculiarly accept- 
able to the ever - increasing body of 
thoughtful Hindus, whose faith in IJrah- 
manism has been shattered before they 
are prepared to accept the teaching of 
Christ. Among the most iinperativt* 
reforms urged by the f)under of 
Brahmoism were the discouragement of 
polygamy, the education and enfranchise- 
* ment cff wome'n, the overthrow of caste 
and of cf ad-marriage ; and in 1S72 Keshub 
Chunder actually induced the Indian Gov- 
ernment to pass an Act legalising marriages 
between persons who did not belong to 
‘any of the recognised creeds of the 
country, provided the said persons had 
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attained the respective ages of eighteen 
and .sixteen years, and were prepared to 
renounce the universal Hindu cii.stom of 
polygamy. 

This law was heartily welcomed by the 

disciples of the new creed. Great was 

their wrath and consternation, then, when, 

a few years later, tlu ir l( .ider agreed to 

besUJw his eldest d.iug liter, aged fourteen, 

upon the sixteen-year-old Maharajah of 

Kuch Ih'har, whose long iniiKjrity had 

given him the benefit of an Pnglish 

education, minus Christian teaching ; and 

» 

who, being then on the eve *of his* 
first visit to England, was urg<.'l by his 
guardians and relations to take a wife 
before leaving the country. Keshub 
Chunder’s daughter was cho.sen, in the 
belief that both she and her father would* 
exercise a v.iluable influence over the 
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young prince nnd his peoj)le--a ho[)e that 
was but partially fulfilled. The Ilrahnio- 
ist, unable to resist the attraction of a 
royal husband lor his child, gave his con- 
sent to the proposed match ; whereby he 
lost not only the leadership of his party, 
but the respect anrl confidence of all his 
disciples; for the bride and bride jjnjom 
being under the age laid down in the 
marriage law of 1872, could not avail 
themselves of its privileges, and must 
needs be married in orthodox Hindu 
fashion, an act of retrogression which 

t 

* enraged all advocates of social reform. 

In M .rch, \ 878, the royal wedding 
was celebrated with full Hindu rites, 
despite the protests of the bridt‘’s friends 
and relations, and shortly afterwards the 

• Maharajah sailed for England, leaving 
his wife to complete her education under 
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her father’s roof. On his return to India 
he claimed her, as he was entitled to do ; 
and in 1883, having attained hi.s majority, 
took the reins of government into his 
own hands. 

For all his English education, and his 
ready adoption of Western dre.ss, manners, 
and ideas, the Maharajah did not (as 
Ke.shub Chunder expected) desert Hindu- 
ism for Brahmoism, Hi.-> family traditions 
were of the strictest, and his subjects 
were by no means i)rej)ared for so revol- 
utionary a measure as the social enfran- 
chisement of women. For some years, ‘ 

* 

therefor**, it sc-emed doubtful wiv/ther the 
shy, gentle Maharani, who was still little 
more than a child in years, would have 
courage to force her way through the 
obstructions that hemmed her in on all* 
sides, or whether she would succumb to 
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the influences of the palace magnates, 
and end her days in seclusion, as 
thousands of riijht - minded women had 
done before her. 

The critical moment came when the 
Maharajah proposed j)aying a second visit 
to England, and the important question 
arose as to whe ther or no his wife 
should acc(}mpany him. Ilttuixt the urg- 
ings and arguments of iht* consc rvative 
and reform jvirlies, the jioor girl’s heart 
and brain must have been t(jrn in two ; 
but in the end courage' conquered, and 
•she weof with her hud)and. Of her 
reception 'n Engl.ind enough has been 

i ^ 

said to show that she reaped the reward 
of her brave decision, and on her return 
to India, some months later, there was 
no longer any question of her reverting 
to zenana life. 
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From that time onward she and her 
family have divided their days between 
Calcutta and Simla, in An<jlo - Indian 
fashion, only spendin*; a few months of 
each year at Kiich IJehar, the capital 
of their small estate. The reception- 
rooms of their hous<'s are furnished in 
apj)r<wed Enj^li-sh style ; but th(‘ private 
rooms bear the characteristic Eastern 
stamp of extreme simplicity ; and here 
th(‘ Maharani permits herself to retain 
many coni*enial Hindu customs, which 
she has nominally cast behind her for ever. 
Her cliildn'u have English nuucs aniF 
gov(Tnes.ses, and she herself '■’'’rites and 
speaks the language perfectly. Though 
not possessed of any striking talents or 
intellectual abilities, her (juickness, her 
charm of manner, her tact and readiness 
to please, have gained her many friend** 
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among Anglo-Indian women, and as 
hostess she is singularly successful. 

But thou",h her reception - rooms are 
thronged with Jinglisli men and women, 
few Brahnioi^ts, and fewer native gentle 
men, honour her houses with tlu'ir pres- 
ence. Even in these days of advance, 
the majority of these last are still stoutly 
0])posed to the \Yi .tc-rn custom ol free 
intercourse between the sews ; so much 
so, that on nure th.in one occasion, at 
the large official gatherings, pn valent in 
Calcutta, th(‘ JVIrdiarani w'as at first treated 
with rA.arke,d Incivility hy her own 
countrymen. Small wroiuler, then, if .she 
was chary about inviting them to her 
receptiojis. 

Of late years, several Indian ladies of 
i^nk have followed the Maharani’s ex- 
ample, and freed themselves from the 


Q 
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rigours of Purdah law, Put among all 
forward movements this of social eman- 
cipation for women of caste must, in the 
nature of things, go forward least swiftly, 
and be constantly checked by unexpected 
reversions to the old order. The Maha- 
rani’s own daughter is a case in point 
Contrary to all exi)ectations. she has 
married a Hindu of caste and has re- 
turned to I’urdah life, j>robabIy at her 
own wish. I'or it is the women them- 
selves who are most tenacious of the 
old order ; and while they so remain, 
a daring example here and 'tbxjre will 
scarcely serve to leaven the whol4 lump. 



V. 

CORNELIA SORAI5JI. 

A VER^ special interest attaches to Cor- 
nelia Sorabji, the first law-student among 
the women of India — not merely by reason 
of her exceptional chamclcr and talents, 
but because she belongs by birth to one 
of India’s most remarkable races. The 
•Parsees? *thotigh aliens in the land, arc 
by far the richest and most influential 
inhabitants of Bombay ; and are seldom 
met with elsewhere. Their position in 
India may, not inaptly, b(“ compared to 
(that of the Jews in Europe. For cen- 
turies they have lived there as strangers 
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in a strange country ; keeping themselves 
rigidly distinct, in religion, dress, and 
social customs, from the natives of the 
land ; and very rarely intermarrying with 
them. Like the Jews, ;ilso, they possess 
a remarkable talent for business. They 
are merchants l)orn, and are never found 
serving in the army. J'rom their far- 
away Persian ancestors tlu'y derive their 
ready adaptability to foreign customs and 
idc:is ; and witliout any loss of racial dis- 
tinctit>ns, they are the most coinjdetely 
I*'urope<iniscd people of India. Like the 
Maharaltas, they hold their \von?en-folk* 
in higli esteem ; though in regard to re- 
ligious conversion, they are as bigoted 
as any Himlu or Mahommedan ; and a 
Paisec convert must be prepared to face 
stfming, imprisonment, desertion — in shorty- 
the full rigour of national persecution. 
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Of these was Cornelia’s f.ithcr, the 
Rev. Sora])ji Khursacljce (a missionary in 
Poonah), wlio, whik still a younj^ man, 
openly confessed himself convinced of the 
truth of ( hrisl. 'I'he iisu.d storm of 
opposition burst m fury over his head ; - 
without avail. 11 is father .md uncle dis- 
inherited him, and his mother died of a 
broken hr art. Ihit the \oiiU'> man hehl 
steadfastly to his new-lound faith, and 
British justice was able, in some measure, 
to protect him from the tender mercies of 
his own people. 

* He Eventually married a Hindu Chris- 
tian coiij'ert,- a woman of rare intellectual 
power, force of character, and spiritual 
charm, who readily joined him in his 
labours. Five daughters and a son were 
bom to them ; but they w'( re too gen- 
uinely enlightened to indulge in orthodt).\ 
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lamentations. Nay, more, Mrs Sorabji 
rejoiced rather, in that she believed the 
regeneration of Indian society would be 
wrought mainly by its women. 

She and her husband spared no pains in 
the task of educating their five daughters, 
the youngest of whom was Cornelia her- 
s(*]f. KindiTgarten ideas were then quite 
unknown in India ; but Mrs Sorabji, out 
of the* tn'asure - hous(‘ of her inventive 
brain, must have evolved a kindergarten 
system of her own, for Cornelia describe.s 
their k'ssons in reading and writing as 
part of oni' long delightful game,, which 
had no end. As her girls gre*”» older, 
Mrs Sorabji’s superabundant energy over- 
llowcd into wider channels. She deter- 
mined to put into execution a long-cher- 
ished educational scheme; — a school for 
girls of all castes and denominations, to 
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be worked on the lines of an English 
high school, 

“ It seemed to iny mother,” wrote her 
daughter, “that the great question of how 
to bring the natiotis in India together 
could best be solved by making them 
learn togetlur as children.” A school on 
these lines had been successfully launched 
in 1872; and in i<S75 its progress encour- 
aged jMrs Sorabji to make her own ven- 
ture. She tli'Meupon founded in Poonah 
the Victoria High School, where Euro- 
peans, Parsecs, Brahmins, Jews, and 
Mah^mmedans were successfully taught 
togetijer. 

Stimulated by success, Mrs Sorabji dia 
not rest fill she had establish* -d three 
other large schools; one of which made 
the training of teachers a speciality. A 
daring innovation ! It was in carrying 
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out these far-rcMcliing schemes, and in the 
succ«;ssfiil wor]:iug of her many schools, 
that Mrs Sonilji’s flock of claiu;hters re- 
payed her fourfold for the j^ains she had 
taken with their early training ; as do 
most children, if trained aright. 

Cornelia being only nine years old when 
the Victoria IHy.h .School ^\as opened, took 
her ]>lace in it as .1 ])iipil. 'I'hree years 
later she began t\) help with the ti'aching, 
while ke* ping ii]) her own studies; and 
at sixteen she. matriculated at Bombay. 

But Cornelia’s ard)ilions sjiirit could not 
re.st conic-nt with the i»assing of <an exam- 
ination; and she determined to continue 
her course, in the hope of taking a degree. 
She accordingly enU red as a student at 
the Dekki'in College, Poonah ; and, while 
still living at home, drove to and fro daily 
to he.r w'oik It is hard for a modern 
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Enjjlishwomcm to realise how daringly 
unconventional were such proceedings on 
the ])art of an Indian girl ; and Cornelia 
shared the* fate of all who run counter to 
social deen'f"-. Slif* paid full tale for the 
gratification of her heart’s dc'sire. 

What would )0(i hive.’* She found 
henself the only 'drl .student .iiniil three 
hundred ini'ii .ind ho)s, none t)f whom 
had been tmined to treat women with 
re.spect, considi ration, t)r courtesy ; and 
with one consent the y proceedf il to make 
MLss Sorabji’s college life as unpleasant 

W 

for her as they knew how. 

Cormdia was a girl of grit, or she would 
never have come among them ; but .she 
needed all the courage at her command to 
save her from ignominious retreat. Her 
•fellow -students .stared at h(‘r rudely and 
lengthily; playeil practical jokes on her 
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with merciless zest; and slammed the 
class room door in her face, hoping to 
det( r her from attending the lectures. 
lJut tin* hojjc was vain. She bore these 
studied insults with patience and even 
with good humour, btj'ng fully aw.ire that, 
in the cauh(‘ of her countrywomen’s en- 
liglitenment, she must b(‘ prepared to 
endure much. Slie had counted the cost, 
and intendeil, at all h.uards, to st.ind her 
ground. 

In justice to luT race it should be said 
th.it the Par ee students were uniformly 
courteous anil respectful to her ; apd on 
the whole, C'ornelia Sor.ibji enjoyed her 
college daj.s. The small persecutions 
showereil upon her could not spoil her 
enjoyment of the lectures and examina- 
tions, all of which she passed with honours, * 
even unto the last, which carried with it 
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the coveted degree, and set her name — 
the name of the despised and su[)erlluous 
girl-student — at the top of the Dekkan 
College list ! 

Great were the rej»acings when that list 
was published — not merely among her 
own folk, but among all genuine believers 
in the progress of India’s women : and in 
honour of her success Cornelia was olfered 
a teaching fellowship in the Gujciat Col- 
lege, Ahmedabad. This she refused- 
wishing to teach women rather than men. 
The offer was renewed, and when she 

tf 

fouiuj that a new fellowship had been 
created expressly to meet her demands, 
she could not well refuse again. She 
therefore accepted, consoling herself with 
the thought that “it would do Indian 
men good to be ruled for a time by a 
woman”; addintr that “if ever Indian 
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women were to be rait>ed in the eyes of 
men, it must be by respect rained for 
the whole sex by the bcvirin^f of certain 
members of it.” 

And one of those members &I)e resolved 
to be. 

Tills new departure was more formid- 
able in every way than hei earlier one at 
the Dekkan Collee/N iiuolvino, as it did, 
a far gte.ilei degree of moral courage if 
it w<*re U) b(‘ succe-.sf'illy carric'd through. 
She hiul now to le.ive home .illogelher 
and apjie.ir before a large body of men, 

I 

not as till ir (i Ilow student, but as ' their 

/ 

teacher. On ai rival she was set to lec- 

t 

ture a class of men on the language and 
literature of I'aigland ; and, m a surpris- 
ingly short time, her quiet decision and 
ready tact translated their jirejudice and 
scorn into open admiration and re.spect 
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but Miss Sorabji, in common with all 
India’s notable women, as[)irccl to more 
than local triumphs. A visit to England 
and an English dc‘gree were the crowning 
points of her ambition, and with these in 
view she begged permission to enter for 
one of the sclioLirships established by the 
Indian ( jiov( rninent in order to encour- 
age stmlcnts to complete their studies in 
England. But, despite her cxception.jl 
qualifications, she was tf)ld that these 
scholarships could only be heltl by men. 
This was a bitter disap[>ointment ; but 
she had” no idea of allowing it to u[»set 
her darling project. With si.xty pounds 
saved^ from her salary, and a like sum 
borrowed from friends, she was able to 
meet the ex])eiises of her double voyage, 
in addition to which she had already 
been promised help in England ; and, thus 
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equipped, she set out to discover what 
Fate and England held in store for 
her. 

At her journey’s end fresh disappoint- 
ment greeted hcT. Shi* found that the 
London University degree was the only 
one open to women, and that the necessary 
course was too expensive and too long for 
the mc'.tns and time at her disposal. The 
course laid down foj* women by the Oxford 
University seemed, however, to offer cer- 
tain advantage's, and she determined to 
go in for it. In October 1888, therefore, 
she settled down to a fresh per.'od of« 
study. At first .she gave up he/ time 
entirely to literature ; but the operiing of 
the Honorary School of Law to Women 
turned her thoughts in a new direction. 
It aj>pe.ired to her that by qualifying in 
this particular subjiict she might be able 
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to strike out a fresh line of study, and to 
open out a new career for the women of 
India. Nor was she defrauded of her 
hope. The atfciiiiment of a le^al d<‘p[ree — 
a triumph in itself — led eventually to the 
creation of an entirely ne^v a[>pointment, 
which .she look uj) on her return to India. 
Here she <‘st.d)lished her headquarters at 
Calcutta, and hej^an her lif(‘-work as Lcyal 
Adviser to Zenana ladies for the Indian 
Government. A new departure, truly, 
and one in which Miss Sorabji, with hei 
man’s brain and woman’s he.'irt, seems 
peculiarly fitted to take the lead. For the 
work' she has undertaken deinand.s a .sym- 
pathy deep as thf‘ sea, and a couraj;(* hi^h 
as the hills : courai»c to iqihold the weak 
and unjustly oppressed, by acting in direct 
opposition to customs and traditions which, 
like all that obtain in India, have been 
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originated and enforced by priests, mainly 
for tlicir own benefit. 

In <iddition to her legal duties, Miss Sor- 
a!)ji acts as ”uardi.in to coiinth'ss widows 
and orphans ; hohhhcrsdl read) to set out 
for any part of Indhi at a few hours’ m)ticc, 
to hear complaints, and look into abuses ; 
to protect old widow'-, fn^riiuntly accused 
of madness, from the rapacity of relatives 
or the unscrupulous Holy IM.iu; to shield 
orphan children, hecl'^cd in by those who 
would piofit by tin ir death. And go 
where she may. b) the V( ry nature of her 
errand, slu (anies h« r life in In r' hj.nd. 

Some day, lU) doubt, the woild will hear 
more r)f In r work, — [fionecr work, indeed, 
of the first order : but for the present she 
is known to us niainl) through two small 
books, — a volume of short stories depict- , 
iiig ‘ Love and Life behind the Purdah,’ 
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and a collcctirni of inimitablo studies of 
Indian women, aptly christened ‘Uetwecn 
the Twilights,’ and <ledicated to the Hour 
of Union. Her fashif)n of interpreting 
both title and dc'dication }>roves her pt)et 
and artist as well as lawyer. “In the 
Zenana," she tells ii.s, “there an; two twi- 
lights, ‘when the .Sun dru]js into the .-iea,’ 
and ‘when h<* splashes uj) stars for spray’ 

. . . the Union, that is, of Itarlh and .Sun, 
and again of Light and IXirknes-.. And 
the .spac«‘ between Ls the lime of times in 
the sun-wearied plains in which 1 dwell. . . . 
Thi* manner of its loitering is varied ; but 
always, alway.-j, it is an hour of enchant- 
ment, this hour Between the T w ilights • 
and it is my very own. 1 choose it from 
out the day’s full sheaf, and 1 sit with it 
in the Silences on my roof- tree." 

But the title has its deeper meaning also. 

R 
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For the writer secs the women of her race 
as beinjjs that “ lloaf elusive in the half 
lii*ht between two civilisations: sad by 
reason ol somethin^ lost, sad by reason of 
the mor(‘ th.'it may C(»in(* to be rc'jectej 
hereafti r, . . . And noiu* but (xfMl kiiow- 
elh wh<'n w'ill toll for tlnmi that final Hour 
of Pnion , and whether, when it is liere. 
we shall be alyle to see tin stars through 
the b1u< veil ol the light that lies slain for 
all Ftenntj." Y<s, withmit doubt, Miss 
Sorabji is a jx)et ■ a prose poet, it may be ; 
but the si)irit of the muse runs through all 

I 

her work like a thread of gold; .ind',» he.se 
h<*r t'xquisite studies, -etched wuth so sure 
and light ,i hand, — give us glimpses not 
into the lite merely, but into the soul of 
the Fast, Her work has something of the 
quality of Japanese art, a drama, a poem 
suggested in half a do/en lines and curves : 
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and over all its tragedy and tciidf rnrss and 
deep humanity, her delicate humour .scin- 
tillates suftl) like a st.ir in the first .^rey of 
evening. If India is cafiahle ol producing’ 
many women of !Mi>s Sorahjis rpiaht), wc* 
may look fur great developnu nts in the 
years to come. Ihr four siaois hive all 
distini>nishe<l tlumselvi s m pri>lt ssion.d 
life. ,md of Miss Sorahji hi 1 ->111, .is 
author, ]avi)cr, and kuight-i riant to the 
desolati .md o( [ ri'ssed — \\(' shall .iisuri'dl) 
know mure Ivn after. 
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Brikb. Wiili IkluhtitiLionii Demy 8vo, 21s. net 

BUCHAN. 

The Watclier by the Threshold, and other Tales. By John 

J)rcna.N Srroiid 1 tuples non. Omiin S\o, Cs 

A Lodge in the Wilderness. Second Jinprcssioii. Shott dcniy 

8 VO, Os 

Some Kitiliteeulh C^-idurj lU W.a>s, and otliei Fssnys. ilemy 

h\o, /s Oil iiil 

BUBBIDGE. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 
tions. Being Practical Diiectious for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants and Flowers as liomostic Oiuamouts By F W. Burbidob. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with unmeioos lUnatcatlona. Ts. 6d. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland : From Agricola's Invasion to the 

Extinction of the last Jacobite liisnrrertlon By John Hill Bttrtox, D.C.L.i 
H iatoriographor-Boyal for Scotland Cheaper Edition. In 8 vola. Crown 6 yo, 
2s 0d. net each. 

The Book-Hunter. A New Edition, with specially designed 

Tltle-iuige and Cover by Jositfu Browk. Piuitod on antique laid paper. Post 
8vo, 3s. 6d 

The Scot Abroad. Uniform with * The Book-Hunter.' Post 

Svo, 8s. 6d. 

BUTK 

Tho Komin Breviary: lioformod by Orfer of tho Holy 

(Ecuiamical Couucil of Ticut; Published by Oidii of Pop( Bt Pius y. ; and 
Revised by Clcmoiit Vlll. and Uibari VI 11.; Iigother with tho Offices since 
giaiittsl. Ti.ui*>Utu(i out of Latin ii.to Euylish by John, HfriRquBss or Brxa, 
K.T New Edition, Revised and Enlaiged. In 4 volB. clown Svu, 42a. not 
In 1 \iil ciowu ito, ti’H lilt 

Tlio Altua of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphntse and Notes. 

By John, MtKguBss or Bimk, R T. In paper cover, 28. 6d. 

SeruiolU'H, FratriR Ada*. Ordini'. PrsemonstratensisL Sbc. 

T went \ -eight DisioarM's of Adiin .Scotns of Whithorn, hitherto nnpublished ; 
to which i-* culdnil a c'oIIim lion of NoVis by the same, illustrative of uie rale of 
Ht Aiu^stiuo hidiii (1, at the desire of the lat( Manqursa or Bute, BLT., Llil) , 
Ac , by Wvi ini hf Ok\ii Bir( ii, LL D , F.B A., of tlie Biitlsh Uaaeum, Ac. 
Royal 8\o, I’^s. not. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. formerly belonging 

to the Holy Odice of the Inqiusituui iti 1 ho CHinaiy Islands. Prepared ujrder the 
diiectiou of the late MaK^UKss or Bite, K T., LL.D., by Waltbb PB Obat 
B litcii, LL D , F.H.A 2 vols. tuyal bvu, £3, 3s. net 


BUTE, MACPHATL, and LONSDALE. The Anna of the 

Royal and Parliamentary Burghs oi Scotland. By Jobk. MAaqtOm or Burs, 
K.T., J. R. N. MaoriiAiL, and B. W. LoxapAPB. With 181 on 

wood, and 11 otthar lUuatraUoni. Crown ito, £8, Sa, not 
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William Blackwood & Sons* 

BTJTK STEVENSONi and LONSDALE, The Arms of the 

Baronial and Police BotkIib of SgoILukL By Joun, MikKgoKss or Bora, K.!,, 
J. II. SravBNBON, and U. W. LoNaJDAiii. WiUi uniiioious lllustratioiui. Ozovn 
ato, £S, 2b. netk 


OAlEiD. Sermons. By John Caird, D.l)., Principal of the 

University of Qlasguw. Beventoentb Thousand. Frsp. Svo, ts. 

CALDWELL. Sohopeuhaui^r’s SyKtt'ii) in its I’hilotiophicaJ Sig- 

nificance (the flhaw PellowHliip Lecriues, Hy Piot^ssni Wituaac CAi,n- 

WBLL, D.Bc., M‘Gill Uui\ci«>ity, Uoutical lictuy bvo, lOo U<1. net 

CALL WELL. 

The Effect of Maritime ('kmi man a on ijinid Oampaigus since 

Waterloo. By Col. r. E C vi,i vlii, C*.I:. With Pluus Pont hvo, Pe. net. 

Tactics of To-day. Sixth rmpressioii. fJrown 8vo, 2s. Cd. net. 

Military Operations and Alaritinir lV(‘pon(loKiui*e : Their Ee- 

latioiisand IiittidctKndcuct. Ciiuy >\u, 1 «s ml 

Thp 'I’actios of JloiiK* Crown Mo, Sb. t;<l. net. 

OA^[EHOX m<iHI.AM>nnS UntoiK.il l!e.f,i.ls of tho 

Qucvu’i On n C<IIII<<<WI fJ , lil iiK'd^ Willi IllWhiiations in Colour 

and torn, uid M ip- (itmu M< [hitkt inu*, 

CAREY. 

Monsieur Martin; A liOiiianre of the Groat Northern War. 

By WvMoHx^ C'iRRV. ‘hown hv«, fis 

“No. 101.” ThinI 1 m}>icssion. (’rowu rt\o, 6s. Olie<«p Edi- 

tion, loyal b\ u, papi i < <i\Ci' , ud 

CAULYLE. A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 

Wubt. By R IV. CMbi ^ 1 1 , I i , lt.i]hi>l irr, (Ixfoid ; and A. J. Oahlylb, 
M.A., nhaj)! *|^u and I<(ctuin (into hiilou^of buivi ri>it> Colhgt, Oxford. In 8 
’ voli. dt'Tiy Svo. Vol. I — A uf Pol tical 'Ihcois fioiii the Ihinian Lawyen 

of the *9 I'und Cuntury to the ]*oIiUca 1 Wi itoi*- of the Niulli. By A. J. Cablyli. 
15b. net* 

CHESNEli Tho Dilemma. By General Sir Grorojc Chbsnjet, 

K.O.B. A New Edition. Oiowu bvi', 2s. 

CHRISTIE. The Inllueuee of Loitn-s on tlio Seritlish Reforma- 

tion. By Ru\. Gioittii Ointoiii , 1> B. (J'\\ii^\o i mt 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being h'urma of Worship issned 

by the Church Borvico Society. Seventh Edition, carofally revhied. In 1 voL 
* crown 8to, cloth, 8b. 6d. ; nench morocc,., 5m. Also in 8 toIb. crown 8v0i 
cloth, 4b. i French morocco, ds. 0d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer thronghont 

the Week. Grown Bvo, Sb. 8d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issued by the Church 

Bcrvloe Society. With SeottiBh Hyunil. Cloth, 8d. 
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Williain Blackwood & Sons, 


CLIFFORD. 

SaUy : A Study ] and othor Tales of the Outskirts. By HxraB 

CiJFTORo, OM.G Crown 8vo, 68. 

Bush - Whacking, and other Sketches Second Impression. 

(Vf»wn Rvo (>s 

S.ilfh A Soqucl (‘ioami s\(>, Os r 

CLOJ)D. Thomas Henry Huxley. “Modern English Writers." 

By KevvAKi> (<i'iobi). O.OWI1M0, 2 h 6d 

CLOnSTON. 

Tho Lnn<i>tic at Lart;n. By J Storub Olovston. Ninth 

rinpT(H«.i<m Ci(»wii '<vo, 1 < rm m Timiion, roval 8vo, jitpci rover, bd 

Count lliiiikf r lidJii* a Serjur I to ‘Tlie Lunatic at Iinrge.* 

I liiKl iiiipu I 11 (ijHn'‘\n It ( HI \) 1 1 iiioN I ( V il M It, p'lpi r ( OM ) M, bd. 

The Advent urea of M. D’flancot Thin I Impression. Crown 

8vo, Oh (him Iji i ion, io) vl Svo pipii i u\« 1, b I 

Our Lady*a Inn Oroun Bvo, 6s. 

OarinibC«ith C^rown S\o, 6a. 

(T)LKIil»()( )KK Winpd Duains lIiLlN t^oLEBROOKK 

Cl \MI '• f 

COIjUNi^ LiavcsfioiM tin l)i.ai> nf «i < ’ouiitiy C’nt kctor. By 

W I < I I > 1 I list i S\ s 

OONKAJ). 

Lord Jim A Tale. By Josiph C'onbad, Author of ‘The 

Iilih,.<r of the Nitds uh 'Au OntisHt ot Uitt Islaudn, ‘lalOK uf Uurert, Ac. 
801 Olid imp iHium r mvm svo (s 

Youth : A ^.iiTatiY(» ; and Two otlier Stories. Second Im- 

pi V sHiun Or ov^n sv o, b<i 

(3001* KB Lituig> of 1037, commonly called Laud’s Liturgy. 

I*dUid 1 i>lh Ui \ I’litfi s 1 1 e Ml] in O J) , Olasf'ow (*(<1^11 ttvo 7 b Od 

COllNKOIll) n L. Sti'vnnson. “Modem English Writers." 

By L Cori OonNKituu Sititnd Edit'un Ciowu bvo, 2 b. 6d, 

COUNTY HISTOKIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy Bvo vol- 

niuen of .Ixmt S5t) iip ew*li Witb Hap. Fnc. 7s. M. net. 

Fife and Kinross. By ADneas J. G. Maokat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of those CouiitloH 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Bbrbbst Maxwell, Bart., 

II P. 8o< ond Edition 

Mortw and Naim. By CnARLSS Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff 

of DtiuifneH and Galloway. 

Inverness. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peeblos. By Sir George Douglas, 

Bart 

Aberdeen and Banff. By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

‘ Dally Free Piosa ’ 

Perth and Clackmannan. By J ohn Chisholm, M. A., Advocate. 

[in OajpivM 
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(JOUTTS Fa/iioiis Duels of the rioGt IJy H V> Monm l^>niTs 

Lolout I ) I tutlsi 1 U < in I 11 usti itu us I > N W 1 1 kI^ l l S\ u, Os 

CEAIE. A Century of Scottish History From the Days before 

the 46 to tliOHO wifhm IniiiR Mem r> Jly Sir Ckaik, j£ 0 B , HA 

^ (Oxon), Hon LLD (Olugnu) 2 vds dini} b\o, IUh net 

CRAWFORD. Saracmesca By F. Mabton Cbawfobp, Aoiihor 

ct <Mr laaMB, Ac i Ac Uown 8vo, 8 b 6d A1 i at i i 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Danti xnd of the N( w World J>v 1 W (^itoss 

Post *\0 OS 

The II iL( s s*' III I iinm* (iiwn^- o Js ii< t 

CUMMING 

Memories By V (jobuon CummiiNo Ihmy 8 \o lllus- 

trattd 20s i d 

At Home in Fip Tost h\o lllu»“<rii(d Cluap Edition, 6s 
A Lady's Cruis< u a Frti* h Man oi War IW hvo Illus- 

tiutid riiLii i litu 1 ( 

Firo Fonntaino 2 vols post h\o Illush tied, SJ’is 
Granite CrapTf- Post 8>o T]!u>ti\t(il Clu «ip Edition 6s 
Wander iui?s III China Small post 8vo (''heap Edition 6s 

( VllTlS The Bus Pu M \i t u 1 1 ii i 1 1 u ( t iwti \o, (>s 

DAVTS “ When II ilf < r»^ lisn Ainst\oiuti Davis. 

Sp (iidliii icssi 11 ( i wi s\(,f 

DE HAVEN Thf uht Cloih By M lu i \ i>t Havjk 

CiowiJ Sio ( 

DEiS^'ARTES Tin AhtiuMl Miditdion^ md PniHijiles of 

K IMiilo V I > t i) s i i II tit II I I r II ) IJ 1 1 if 111 
w ti) 1 1 A\ Jiiti iu(i I I > n t I I ( ii i I It ( 1 1 1) Hill 

osojihj*^ h} I lol s 1 1 \ i I II I I r J nil 1 11 I I 1 1 ( i( wi '■M , f * 

DIVER. 

Captam*DesnionrI, v C B^ W.T i>I‘r\ii J riiijHt '•sion 

Ciiowii h\o Is (h I (lilt 

Tlie Grf at Aniuh t I ointh Inii»( ss < n ( lown Os 

DODDS AND MACPHElirtON Tht Lidnsms Arts (Scotland^ 

ConsoltiUtion and All ( n 111 nt \<t li03 An tit 11 y Mi 7 M Itoiins ( B 
of the H( ottish O lire J nt P lit r I tl i P iisl f nn 1 oin U f r Scot land/ 

and Mr Bwair Mai i iiihso'I, Ad\f ati 1 il Sl ntaiy titim ] oid Advnate 

In 1 Tol Clown Sto, *31 net 

DOtTGLAa 

The ESthicB of John Stoart Mill. By Chaslib Dorroug, 

M.A I D Bo , late Lecturer In Moral F^lloRophy, aud ABUStant to the Pro- 
ftiBBar of Moral Fhiloeophy in the UniverBity of Bdinbu-i^h Post bvu, da net 

John Stnart Mill ; A Study of his Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 

41 . 6 d. net. 
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William Bladtwood Sf S<ms* 


ECCOTT. 

Fortune’s Castaway. By W. J. Eccott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

His Indolonce of Amis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hearth of Hutton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The lied Neighbour. Crown 8vo, Gs. « 


ELIOT, 

The New Popular Hdition of (h'orge Eliot’s Works, with 

Fhotouiavum Kunitisim t< it* eath Volmnr, fioin l)ia\iinKS by William 
Jlathfu‘11, It I , K<l^ai lluiub. It I . B>ain Hbiw, HI., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Mauiiro Oi.iuiit‘ A S)ir|ii>(rsoii, K.I , E. J. Siillivau, and Max 

Cuwpai. Each Woik roiiijib it* in Oni. Voluint Ilaiiilsuniflly bound, gilt top. 
:tH. (id. net. 1(‘]i Voliiinis lU all. 

Ai>am ItaDF. Ki! \s IVlAKsiit; Ukotuik Jacob; Thf 

SflSNiia oji CiBiurM Ijijj i IjIfii d Vxi. 

Tub Mill on iiij Kio*-*- Komula. 

Felix liotr, iiiK ItAoiLAi. ' Danik Dikonda. 

Mii)X»LkMAA(.ii. Till Npam-ii tUi-Jir; Jobai. 

ESiWs; 'JllUM'UUASllS Si ( II. 

Qeorge Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other fllustrations. 

Mew Edition, In one volnmo. Crown 8yu, 7b. 6d. 

Life and Works of Qeorge Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 vol- 

nmuH, cloth, limi», gilt top, i(<». net per volume ; leather, limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. not 
per voliuuo; leather gilt tup, with buok-matkci. Sb. not per vohune. 

Aziah Baim. 82b pp. ] MuuiLKMAnrn. 2 vols. 664 and 680 pp. 

The Mill on the Plosi. 828 pp. Daniei Dvromoa. 2 vols. 616 and 

Felix Holt, ihe Radical. 71b pp. bSb pp 

Rokoul 900 pp. Tmr Sfamsh Oyphy; Jitbal 

SdENEB or Clebk’al Live. 624 pp. . Bssatr; TiiBuriiRASTUB Sitcti. 

Silas Maklku; lluuaHKK Jacob; Tub i Lute. 2 vokt., 62b and 580 pp 
Lutted Veil. 560 pp. ' 

Works of Qeorge Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes, 

crown 8vo. In buckram doth, gilt top, 28 6d. per vol. | or In rozimighe 
binding, Ss. 6d. per vol. 

Adam Rede. 2 vols —The Mill on tub Plobb. S voIb.— Felix Holt, the 
Raok'ai. 2 vols.— B«> ii<>la. 2 vols.— ‘ teneb or Olehic^i. Lin. 2 vols.— 
Midulemarcu. S voln. — Daniei Dekonda. 8 voIh.- Silas MA'iiHXB. 1 ilU. 
— JoBAL. ] vol.— The Hpanibh Gypbt. 1 vol.— B bbayb. 1 vo1.(-Tbeopbbas* 
TUB Spun. 1 vol. t ' 

Life and Works of Qoorge Eliot (Cabinet Editiox^. 24 

YOlnmea, crown 8vo, pnee £6. to be bad handflontely bound li half and foil 
calf. The VolumeB are sold sepantely, bonnd in doth, i^ce 5 b. each. 

Novels by Georgo Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In new 

nnifonu binding, pnre 8 h. 6d, oacb. 

Adam Bede. j Bjiar Harnich; The Lifted Veil; 

The Mill on tub Floss Bboiher Jacob. 

SoBNEB or Olkbjcal Lite. MiDDiBMAm'U. 

Bohol Daniel Dekonda. 

Felix Holt, the Rapiual. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6b. ' 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

6yo, 6b. 

The Spanish Qypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and* New. 
Mow XcQtilon. Orown Svo, 6a. 
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Silas Mainor. New Edition, with Ulnstrations by Reginald 

Burch. Crown 8vo, Is. tfcl. net. Cheap Kdilion, 28. 6(1. Cheap Edition, 
royal 8vo, paper cover, price 6d 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, with 20 lUuAtrutioiui by H K MiUai, crown 8\o, 2r , paper covora, li. 
Cheap Edit ion, royal 8vci in papi i cover, price 6d 

Felix Holt. Cheap Edition. Royal 8vo, in paper cover, 6d. 
ELIOT. 

Adam Redo (Mi(*ap Edition. io.vd iti jupor cover, price 

6d New Edition, iiown 'tvo, paptt luvet, is , «rowii Svo with lllaetrations, 
cloth, 2k 

The Mill on the Klnss Chea]> I Edition, io,>al Svo, in paper 

cover, ]niecOd. Ktw Edition, jupti co^trit, L>, ; doth, i- 

Wise, Witty, and T<‘nder bayings, in Rrose and V erfaa Selected 

from the Worka of OroiMis El 101 New Edition. Fcap 8>o, 8a 6d 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Bkth Ellis. Crowm 8vo, 6s. 
Madame, Will You Walk i (^rown Svo, Cs. 

Blind Mouths (^lovs n 8vo, (>s. 

The Moon of lUth rnuitli lm))»essi(m Ciowu Kvo, Gs. 
ELTON. The Augustan Agc^b. Periods of Eu/upean Litera* 

tnre." By Onvrn EnTon, M A , VioiiMHOi of KutdiKh Literature, IJnivciiily 
Ool1e(;c, Ln < i pool Crown hvo, nit 

EVERARD. History of the Royal and Ancient (lolf Club, St 
Anduwt B> 11 b C Imkiko With Fk lit ( olound J*oiii ills, and many 
oihei UuKiiK Illuslntioiis (kvwii 4<o, ^Is ii< t 

FARIK. A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bire wiie Pioposaie f i SuliaqiieousTdiftrapSK U) J J Fahii>, Member of the 
inetitntion of FK<1iiial Uu).'inoeiK, Lumlitn and of t1i< boriute Intr mat tonal e 
den Eleftiicleui, ratlH, Author of *A History of Bledttr lolcKiaphy to the 
Year 1837,* &c. With Illniitiationa. Hurd Edition, llcvised. Crown Svo, 6 b 

FEBRIER. Philosophical Remsdns. Crown Svo, 14s. 

FLINTi, 

Philosophy as Scieniia Scieutiarum. A History of Classidca- 

tiov & of the u>ue( H By KouNKr Fi ini, D D , Id. 1> , CoiroHpondlng Hemimr 
of the lusMtutie at France, Hol. Member of the Iloyal Hcxdetr of Faleimo, Fro- 
fesKor in tbr Univori-it) (ff KdnibuTKh, &c I2s ed mt 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. ?&. 6d. net. 
Historical Philosophy iii Fiance and P'reuch Belgium and 

Swituerlaod. 8>u, nt 

Theism. Being tne Baird Lecture for 1870, Tenth Edition, 

Baviaed. Grown Bvo, 78. 6d 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

FUWh Edituon. Grown Svo, lOa 6d 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy Svo, 78. 6d 
FOREiaN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mtb Oupaairr. Friee la. each net For Utt of Vohamot tH pagt I 

FORREST. 

Ellery of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Fobsest, C.LE. 

BX'Dirertor of Kerordn, Oovemniont of India. 2 \uls demy Svo, LSs. net. 

Life of Field -Marblial Sir Neville B. C’lianiberlain, 

O.C.B.I. With two Fiiotogia\mo Porliaits Demy b\o, ISe not. 
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WiUtam Blackwood & Sons, 


FOllSTER. 

When* Angelb Fear to I’read. Jly E. ]\f. Forstbk. Crown 

S\o, Os 

Tlio Longest rloniiH y. SocojhI Im])jes«-ion Crown R\o, Cs, 

FOITLIR. 

Erchie: My Droll Fiicrid J’j Tlooif Foulim. (‘loth lb. (Wl. 

iiuf 

The Vilal SiKok lut 

FRASEK. 

Philosophy of Thrisiii. Lang the Oifiord Loetnres delivered 

before tbe Uiilvuisity cf FJinlnfih m {>0 By ALixANOjcfi Oakpbbil* 
Fraser, DC L Oxfnd, Rirxiifi'H Profissir of Logic ftna MnlEpbyBiCH in 
the Univereity of EdiiibiH,sn Second Edith ii Bovis^mI V f>* 8vo, Hs dd not 

Biogi'aphia J’hilosoi>hi( «t In 1 \ol d(‘iny h\o, Os not. 
FRASFIf. The M IK li< ^ 111 llindusi 111 Tin Ih toid of a Joiiiney 

iiillubd Ilium'll li I 'III! I lit (III till Ml fiiilt t ui iitul 

iVi u Bj Iivrii li\iK \\i h III i lulnn , Mi , uul l*lvil<luH Biinj 
S^o, il, i 7(1 

FllENOll UOOKKUY Foil ENOLIKH HOMES. Third Im- 

piossion. Ciowii h\o, Un p cltuh, 2 i <1 Alsu in limp Uatbei, Sb 

FULTON. Th( So\eii of <he»'^fa An llistorieal Account 

ol till (Muii to lilt ( i I t |i I nut n 1 1 (It J iiti It St md ol tho Evolu 
iliMi <i( till Jim t t il I i (I ml it l( m i ( i ( (In Ki lits of risliuig 
By 1 ViMi liiioN,nn,l 11 s 1 'With 1 uiin .1 (III i( ions iiid Maps 

Duiio Mo li) tfiupiM 


GENERAL ASSEMllLY OF THE ClllllJCn OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish llyniual, 'With ApiM‘ndix Incorporated. Fttblishod 

for use In eharchti* ty A ilborily of the Oonurs) AHsombly. ,1 Lf^ie type, 
cloth, rod odgPH, Ss fUl , Pirnch me loccu, lx 2 Bomgeuis typ^ limp cloth, le., ^ 
French morocco, 2» 3 JNr opart lit) pi, cloth, rutl odyoR, 6d ; Fremb morocco, 

iR. 4d 4 Paper cirtm, 3d 5 Huuday bchool Edition, paper d ven, Id., 
cloth, 2d. No ], boi nd with the PsalniB and PaiaphraseR, French morocco, 8a. 
No 2, bonnd with the PBalms end Parap rason, cluth, 2 b., French morocco, Ss, 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepareh by a 

Special tJommittce of the Gontral An leinbh of the ('hiiirb of Scotland. BnUtelv 
Now Edition. Ilosiaed and Fnlaigod. ?ca]« 8vo, red odyoN, 1 h od. n(t. 

Pr^ers for Family Worship A S( lection of Four Weeks* 

PiayorB New Edit tun Aufbt riHud by the Genuial Attvombly of the Chnrch of 
Sotland Fcap Svo, ted od(,ut la mt. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion 16mo, cloth limp, fld 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared «* 

by the Committee on Aidx to Do\utf m Id ft*i 6, ui Ib per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids to 

Devotion sncntleth Tlionamd Kinin, cloth bmp. ?d not. 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-FoJk. Prepared and Published 

byJnBtiuction of the Geucial Assembl} of the Church of HiotUnd. Fcap. Svo, la. 
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GERAKD. * 

Reata. What’s fn a Name By E D Gibabd. Cheap 

Bdltlou Grown Bvo, to (Id 

Beggar luy Nei^'hbonr Cheap Edition Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
The Waters of Heronli s Cheap Edition Crown Bvo, 3 b 6d 
’ A Sensitive PI int (’’lown Svo, 3s (wJ 

GEBAllD 

Tronoui s Gliss'v Bubljlf bv V Gi i m i> Ciown 8vo, 6s 
AJoi<i,tki \u lo GciJinii Stiid> (rowu8\o,6s 

GERARD 

One Y»ar By Dobotjifa Gfb\ri> (Muhme Longard de 

Longf^irdc ) Ct wn ''V Sh 
The Impedinnel C-o\ n Hvo, 6« 

A Spotless KfiJiiti ion Third PMition Croan Bvo, 6 b 
T he Wrong MaTi md Edition ^lown Bvo, 68 
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